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GILBERT MURRAY, O.M.: 
A PERSONAL TRIBUTE 


By 
I. S. R. LANGDALE 


WE ate now nearing January 2nd, the anniversary of the birthday 
of that great classical scholar, poet and humanist, the loved and 
revered Dr. Murray, who died last May. Much probably has already 
been written in book-form concerning his interesting life and 
character, but his “ageless mind ” with its depths of thought and 
wide background of endless research is best revealed in his own 
books, particularly in Five Stages of Greek Religion. 

Only a few months have passed since I wrote to him, full of 
enthusiasm over his Rise of Greek Epic. He wrote in reply: “It is 
naturally a very great satisfaction to me to know how much you 
gained from my books; a writer, like an artist, pours out what he 
has to express, and it seems a matter of chance whether other people 
find in it what they want.” A remark very typical of Gilbert Murray’s 


modest disregard for his own work, whereas he is stirred immediately 
to feeling “a very great satisfaction” from having helped a mere 
student, and one who, moreover, lived hundreds of miles away from 
Oxford. 

But, as ever, one sees in his words a truth, and one which has 
become a reason for writing this inadequate essay, for there are 
numbers % Bente who do not realize how much they would gain 


if they would read Murray’s books, and many of these are more 
likely to be attracted by articles published in magazines, which should 
lead them to the source for Murray’s own belief, so noteworthy in 
his unassailable integrity. . 

During his illness and in a weak tired-out condition, he was asked 
ctudely, one might say cruelly, if he believed in the finality of death. 
Such a question could not be met with his normal and extraordinary 
reserve. Whatever the answer, it was made by a man greatly suffering, 
too worn-out with the struggle to live, too utterly tired with age and 
overwhelmed with a longing for complete oblivion. His life had 
been spent making deep, valuable research into the history of the 
Greeks and long difficult translations of old texts in connection with 
his subject—to say nothing of devoted service to his ideals for the 
League of Nations, and later the United Nations. No man was less 


1 Five Stages of Greek Religion, 2nd ed. Oxford, 1925. The substance of Ch. iv had appeared in 
The Hibbert oh October, 1910. 
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likely than this reserved Scots Australian to make a dogmatic assertion, 
But we can read between the lines of his books, and even infer from 
his silence, what he thought of eternal problems. 

For instance, when Bertrand Russell wrote a long article on the 
mystery of Survival (or rather, according to his gloomy view, on 
non-sutvival), like many people I wrote a letter to the Sunday Times 
against such a dogmatic article. Before I sent it, I mailed it to Dr. 
Murray with a note asking him if he sympathized with my letter. 
I said, “If-I have misinterpreted your beautiful thought in your 
translations on the subject, please cross out anything in the enclosed 
letter,—indeed, any part of it which you consider mistaken. But 
if you approve, please just return it with no comment.” Here is my 
letter : . 

| Februaty 13, 1957. 

“In the Sunday Times of Jan. 13, ’57, Earl Russell writes that the 
problem of whether one survives death depends on memory. ‘ It 
is fairly certain that memories are connected with the brain, and quite 
certain the brain suffers dissolution after death.’ Maeterlinck offers 
us much on this problem in The Great Secret, suggesting that the vital 
fluid (Odic) may survive the destruction of the body. The word 
Odic comes from a Sanscrit word meaning ‘ That which penetrates 
evetywhere,’ ‘which emanates from every part of our being in 
uninterrupted vibrations.’ Is it not possible that this may be nothing 
to do with the brain, but, since it is an inextinguishable element of 
individual life, suggests very clearly that having once been, it can 
never die, though it changes continuously? Lafcadio Hearn writes 
of what he calls the Greater Memoty, a kind of subconscious recollec- 
tion of past lives. 

Hearn says, ‘ The Past has been . . . the fact that we are at this 
moment alive makes it sufficiently true that we were alive thousands 
of millions of years ago.’ He also gives us the strange document of 
an old Japanese manuscript discovered in a library in Tokyo which 
is called ‘ The Rebirth of Katsugoro,’ in Gleanings from Buddha Fields. 

All that we have taken for substance is only shadow ; the physical 
is.the Unreal—the outer Man is the Ghost. 

Best of all we are able to turn to the beautiful translations from the 
Greek, given us by Dr. Gilbert Murray, our great classical scholar, 
poet and humanist. 

‘Who knoweth if the thing that we call death 

Be life, and our life dying—who knoweth? ’ 
and 

* We cling to this strange thing that shines in the sunlight and are 

sick vik love for it, because we have not seen beyond the veil.’” 

Shortly after his silent approval, I had written to Murray on the 
subject of Eudaimonia, the higher happiness of which he speaks 
emphatically at the end of his Ewripides and his Age, explaining that 
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“The powers of Evil and horror must be granted their full scope ; 
only when they have worked their uttermost will, do we realize that 
there remains something in Man’s soul which is forever beyond their 
grasp, and has power in its own right to make life beautiful.” 

I wrote shortly before Murray was really ill, asking him to write a 
book on Religion. This word I crossed out and substituted Revela- 
tion. Still feeling that to be unsatisfactory, I added, “I cannot find 
the word I want, but you will know what I mean.” Back came the 
answer by teturn—“ You mean a book on the sense of God—I 
have already written that and you will find what you want in it. 
Get the Four Stages of Greek Religion.” 

As in all Murtay’s books he devoted himself to facts, and a deep 
reseatch in order to make sute that such facts are a certainty. But 
his thoughts which stem from the facts are clear and distinct, his 
never-failing integrity allows no dogmatic statements, other than the 
constant striving for the sense of God so highly developed in his life. 

In reading the discussion of the religion of Marcus Aurelius, in his 
Five Stages of Greek Religion, one feels that such an utterance might be 
made of Gilbert Murray himself: he is surprised that anyone could 


think Marcus cold, and says of him, “ He possessed a gift granted to 
few, the power of writing down what was in his heart . . . He does 
not seem to have tried deliberately to reveal himself, yet he has 
revealed himself,” . . . “ broken flames of the. white passion that 
consumed him bursting through the armour of his habitual accuracy 


and self-restraint.”* . 

Here is another thought of Gilbert Murray’s, very typical of this 
deep thinker with his wide horizon, who was always feeling for the 
“ sense of God ” and refused to be tied down to creeds and doctrines : 
“ Sophrosyne,” he says, ““ however we try to translate it, temperance, 
gentleness, the spirit that in any trouble thinks and is patient, that 
saves and not destroys, is the right spirit,” and, speaking of old prayers 
and the thoughts of the ancients, he adds, “‘ Forgotten things, if there 
be real life in them, will sometimes return out of the dust, vivid to 
help still in the forward groping of humanity. A religious system 
like that of Eusebius or Marcus, or even Sallustius, was not built up 
without much noble life and strenuous thought and a steady passion 
for the knowledge of God.”? “ Things of that make do not, as a 
tule, die forever.” — . 

And, as he tells us elsewhere in the same book, “ The Knowledge 
is not a mere intellectual Knowledge.” It is something much deeper, 
and we ate to remember that “no one man’s attitude towards the 
Uncharted can be quite the same as his neighbour’s.”? Certainly we 
are all moved by different poems, music, even words in certain lines. 

1 Five Stages, p. 213 £. 


2 sbid, pp. 236, 238. 
3 sbid., p. 237. 
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In the book The Age of Euripides Muttay writes that “ death may be 
the state we unconsciously long for, and that really fulfils our inmost 
desires.” 
“* And whatever far-off state there be 
Dearer than Life to Mortality, 
The ‘hand of the Dark hath hold thereof 
And mist lies under, and mist above. . .’ 

“ A stirring thought,” writes Murray, “and much neater the heart 
of mysticism than any mere assertion of human immortality.” 

Gilbert Murray’s dislike of all sects and doctrines, and Christianity 
in general, is comprehensible when one has read Five Stages of Greek 
Redipion, dealing with the evils which shelter under the cloak of the 
churches in ancient times, just as we are reminded of the same trouble 
to-day—for these sects “are confident that they have received in 
writing the results of a divine revelation.” 

“I cannot share in any such feeling,” says Murray. Then, with 
great cate, he proceeds to tell us what he does think—and it is what 
one would expect from a profound and sensitive thinker, full of 
knowledge and experience. He writes : 

“* The uncharted surrounds us on every side and we must needs have some 
relation towards it, a relation which will depend on the general discipline 
of a man’s mind and the bias of his whole character. As far as Knowledge 
and conscious reason will go, we should follow resolutely their austere 
guidance. When they cease, as cease they must, we must use as best 
we can those fainter powers of apprehension and surmise and sensitiveness 
by which, after all, most high truth has been reached as well as most high 
art and poetry ; careful always really to seek for truth and not for our own 
emotional satisfaction, careful not to neglect the real needs of men and 
women through basing our life on dreams; and remembering above all 
to walk gently in a world where the lights are dim and the very stars 
wander.”! 

In the same book Murray tells us of a gentle old Epicurean who 
lived in Cappadocia about A.D. 200. His works are “ preserved in a 
fragmentary state, not on papyrus or parchment, but on the wall of a 
large portico where he engraved them for passers-by ... He wrote 
up the great doctrines of Epicurus for the saving of mankind,”’ telling 
them “ to use their reason, their courage and sympathy, and not to be 
afraid of angry Gods.” “The doctrine,” says Murray, “ was con- 
densed into four sentences of a concentrated eloquence that make a 
translator despair.” 

“‘ Nothing to fear in God: Nothing to fear in Death: Good can 
be attained: Evil can be endured.” 

Again from a certain Eusebius of whom almost nothing is known, 
Dr. Murray gives us part of an earlier than fourth century Pagan 
prayer. It is too long to reprint here, but I copy a few lines of what 


> 


1 Five Stages, p. 206. 
2 ibid. p. 204 f. 
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Murray says is “ pure prayer, how unpretending it is and yet how 
searching, and in the whole of it there is no petition for any material 
blessing and most striking of all it is addressed to no personal God.” 

May I be no Man’s enemy and may I be the friend of that which is 


eternal and abides. 
May I never quarrel with those nearest to me, and if I do, may I be 


reconciled quickly. 
May I love, seek and attain only that which is good. 
May I never rejoice in the ill fortune of one who has wronged me. 
May I win no victory that harms either me or my opponent. 
May I never fail a friend in danger. 
May I respect myself. 
May I keep tame that which rages within me.! 

It is not surprising that, when he was young, Gilbert Murray knew 
by heart Aeschylus’ Prometheus Bound, and nearly all of Shelley’s 
Prometheus Unbound, and that the latter was “almost a gospel” to him, 
a masterpiece which would make an instant appeal. Prometheus, the 
human mind, invests with his own powers Jupiter, God of heaven 
who immediately becomes a tyrant and oppressor of mankind— 
(the anthropomorphic God of religion is thus created by humans, and 
so enslaves the human mind). Before this takes place Prometheus 
was happily wedded to Asia (or Nature). Now Jupiter has made 
him a prisoner, bound and helpless, and Prometheus curses his self- 
made enemy. But there is yet a greater power, Demogorgon, a life 
which exists underground, which feeds and tends the Earth, “a 
mighty Darkness . . . yet we feel it is a living spirit,”—an Eternity— 
which dismisses Jupiter to a vast nothingness, and Prometheus is 
released. 

The magnificent last lines of Shelley’s poem were indeed the 
message which Murray has throughout his lite kept in his heart, lines 
which are surely his last message to us: 

To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite ; 

To forgive wrongs darker than death or night ; 
To defy Power, which seems omnipotent ; 

To love and bear; to hope till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates ; 
Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent ; 

This like thy glory, Titan! is to be 

Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free ; 
This is alone Life, Joy, Empire and Victory. 

The passing of Gilbert Murray reminds us of the beautiful poem 
of Walter de la Mare’s The Listeners. When that poem was first 
ptinted, I asked the author, “‘ Whom do you mean by the Traveller? ” 
He replied that the Traveller is one of the many great men who 
have come out of Eternity to this world (wherein we lead a phantom- 
like existence in twilight), a genius, Master of some art, craft or 

1 ibid., p. 236. 
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science, to give us his message, to knock on our closed door. But 
no one answers— 
“ Tho’ every word he spoke 
Fell echoing thro’ the shadowiness of the still house 
From the one man left awake;.. .” 

The Traveller feels our strangeness in his heart, realising our closed 
perceptions. He knocks, even louder, but he is bound to return to 
Eternity—as all of us are bound— 

“* Tell them I came, and no one answered, 
That I kept my word,” he said. 

What do we hear, we phantom Listeners? Perhaps we understand 
a little more just before we hear “ his foot on the stirrup,” and the 
plunging hoofs are gone. 

Still we possess the vast treasure he has left us, always we shall 
be deep in his debt, and always have the memory of one of England’s 
Grand Old Men, whose early life flowered in a Golden Age, a possessor 
of a serene gentle scholarship, a classic atmosphere, now lost in 
modern life, and we who loved and revered him cannot wish him 
back in this war-torn world. 

One who has suffered much now sleeps in peace, forgetful of what he 
suffered, he no longer had any desire to live or behold the light of the sun, 
—Gone like a wild bird, like a blowing flame, Gone to the singing and the 


gold. 
From the old Greek 





MISSIONS AND THEOLOGY IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
B 
THE REV. Ez. L. ALLEN 


M.A., PH.D., D.D. 


I 
Ir has been said that as “ truth ” was the slogan of the seventeenth 
century, so “nature” was that of the eighteenth. There could 
scatcely be better evidence of this than the fact that the intellectual 
legacy of the earlier period to the later was embodied in a book that 
bore the title De Veritate’ and had as its theme natural theology. Its 
author, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, was prompted to seek truth, not 
because no one as yet possessed it, but because those who claimed 
to do so differed so aed eat among themselves and were prepared 


to lay Europe waste in order to demonstrate that they were right 
and others wrong. Was there no way out of this welter of conflicting 
opinion and the strife to which it led? Yes, there was. The scholastics 


had held that there was a natural theology that served as propaedeutic 
to revelation. All that was necessaty was to transform natural 
theology into natural religion, give it autonomy, and rely on it to 
keep the peace by uniting all sensible men. 

Lord Herbert found in man an instinct for self-preservation that 
he shated with the animal, though he raised it to the spiritual level. 
This equips him with certain “common notions” basic to his 
thinking ; as Kant would say, they are presupposed in all experience. 
They “ are principles which it is not legitimate to dispute ; they form 
that part of knowledge with which we are endowed in the primal 
plan of Nature.”? They are discovered in two ways, universal 
consent and introspection. The common notions of religion are 
five in number. They are (a) the existence and attributes of God : 
his claim to worship : (c) the connection between virtue and piety : 
d) penitence for wrongdoing: (e) rewards and punishments after 
as “ The only Catholic and uniform Church is the doctrine of 
Common Notions which comprehends all places and all men. This 
Church alone reveals Divine Universal Providence, or the wisdom 
of Nature. And it is only through this Church that salvation is 
possible.’ 3 


I ef Veritate, trans. Carré, 1937. 

2 Ibid. 121. 

— 303. These principles are applied to the religions of the ancient world in De religione 
gentilium, 1663. 
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Lord Herbert did not repudiate revelation: he only meant to 
imply that it was of less importance than natural religion. Of the one ff 
you could be certain ; you must make sure of the other before you 
trust it. And some Christian apologists did not go so far beyond 
this Deist, after all. Thus Tillotson avowed that “all the duties of the 
Christian religion, which respect God, are no other but what natural 
light prompts men to, excepting the two sacraments, and praying to 
God in the name and by the mediation of Christ.” Butler defended 
Christianity by arguing that its difficulties were no greater than those 
of natural religion. On the other hand, those who disliked the dogmas 
and disciplines of Christianity might direct their attack against natural 
religion. To him who thtew off the yoke of Lord Herbert’s common 
notions, all things were permissible. If these were grounded on 
introspection, he might deny their self-evidence to him. If appeal 
was made to the consensus omnium gentium, were not the navigators 
bringing home stories of peoples they had found who were without 
any religion?” 

So the issue between Christianity and its critics was fairly joined, 
with both parties selecting their weapons from the armoury of natural 
theology. On the Continent and especially in France, the Jesuits 
were involved in this controversy ; but at the same time they intro- 
duced into it a peculiar complication. The Molinist controversy of 
the seventeenth century arose out of a tendency on the part of some 
Jesuit theologians to give a larger place to human freedom than 
Aquinas had done, and to do it, so the Dominicans argued, at the 
expense of grace. As the century wore on, their over-emphasis on 
human freedom clashed with the revival on the part of the Jansenists 
of the Augustinian concept of irresistible grace and predestination. 
The Jansenists were condemned in 1653, but their opponents the 
Jesuits were allowed by the Vatican only another century of life. 
Before its dissolution, however, the order had widened the intellectual 
horizon of Europe by its discovery of Chinese culture. 


II 

‘The Jesuit mission to the Far East was one of the great enterprises 
of the Christian Church, and three dates can be taken as indicatin 
the course it followed. The first is 1601, when Matteo Ricci arrive 
in Pekin and by his gift to the Emperor of a clock and other scientific 
curiosities from the West made it difficult to dislodge him thence. 
The second is 1685, when several Jesuits, selected for their scientific 
ability, left France for China under the aegis of Louis XIV. The 
third is 1742, when the Pope found against the Jesuits in their con- 
troversy with the other orders that had entered the Far Eastern 
field and whose strategy was opposed to theirs. For Ricci, following 


1 Quoted in Basil Willey, The Eighteenth Century Bac , 1953, 3- 
2 Geoffroy Atkinson : sect aiaed van : 
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the example of Nobili in India, had addressed himself to the educated 
| class, acquiring their culture and sharing with them his Western skills. 
Further, he had found in the Confucian classics a praeparatio evangelica 
and had accepted the ceremonies in honour of Confucius and the 
ancestors as civil rites, not incompatible with a Christian confession. 
It was especially the Jesuits who went out under the patronage 
of Louis XIV whose reports introduced the European mind to a new 
world of fascinating interest. They told of vast cities with an orderly 
and prosperous population, of fertile lands closely cultivated, of arts 
unknown to Europe, above all, of a high moral system and a political 
wisdom that put Christendom to shame. Only a selection from what 
they wrote home was published, and even that was edited so as to 
present the most favourable picture of China possible.’ For it was 
an argument against the sceptics that the knowledge of God and 
the moral law were to be found in regions remote from Europe. 
Some of the missionaries corresponded with Leibniz and other 
scholars, and Voltaire was eager to meet and talk with them when 
they returned to their own country for a brief visit. One of them did 
not hesitate to declare that “for more than two thousand years the 
Chinese have preserved the knowledge of the true God and obeyed 
the purest maxims of morality, while Europe and almost the whole 
world were sunk in error and corruption.”2 
. The Jesuits found evidence of natural religion in China, to some 
extent at least, because they looked for it. To secure toleration, it 


was necessary to convince the Emperor that the religion they preached 
was no foreign cult, but was indigenous to China. The discovery of 
the Nestorian monument at Sian-Fu was an important argument in 
their favour. But Ricci’s strategy was no mere matter of expediency. 
As a scholar, he be from the Sung commentators, who had 


contaminated Confucianism with Buddhist metaphysic and con- 
structed an atheist materialism out of the two, to the original texts, 
whether Confucian or pre-Confucian. He found evidence there of the 
worship of one supreme and righteous God under the name of 
Shang ti or Tien (Heaven), and he identified this God with the one of 
whom he spoke. The scholarly Emperor K’ang Hsi (1661-1722) 
was prepared to accept the Jesuit thesis. As a young man he visited 
their church in Pekin and presented them with the motto “ Reverence 
Heaven ” written by his own hand: copies of this were placed in 
Jesuit churches throughout the kingdom. The hope was even 
entertained that K’ang Hsi himself might become a convert. 

The other orders, partly no doubt prompted thereto by jealousy, 
opposed the Jesuits on this point, and even Ricci’s successor as 
superior of the China mission sided with the Sung commentators. 

1 For details of this see Virgile Pinot: La Chine et la formation de l’esprit philosopbique en France 
(1640-1740), 1932, 141 ff. 

2 Atkinson, 


. Cit., 93. 
3 Nathan Sbderblomn Das Werden des Gottesglaubens, 2te. Auf., 1926, 299. 
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In the end, the Pope found against the Jesuits, thus forcing them into 
the position of emissaries of a foreign religion and undermining the 
imperial favour. The conttoversy was not confined to China, it 
spilled over into Europe, and there was even something in it of a 
revenge staged by the followers of Jansen. For Pascal’s Provincial 
Letters served to alienate sympathy from the Jesuits, and their 
humanist theology was under suspicion among the Dominicans. Not 
metely were the hopes of the conversion of China rudely dispelled, 
but in 1773 the order was dissolved by a Papal decree. 
Ii 


The crowning success of the Jesuit mission was the imperial decree 
of 1692 which gave freedom to the missionaries to spread the faith 
and to found churches. One of those in Europe who were most 
impressed by this was Leibniz. He exchanged letters with the Jesuit 
missionaries and met one of them in Rome. In 1697 he published 
Novissima Sinica to draw the attention of his fellow-scholars to what 
was happening in the other hemisphere. His admiration of China 
was unbounded. “ The condition of affairs among ourselves,”’ he 
wrote in the preface to this book, “‘ seems to me to be such that, in 
view of the inordinate lengths to which the corruption of morals 
has advanced, I almost think it necessary that Chinese missionaries 
should be sent to us to teach us the aim and practice of natural 
theology, as we send missionaries to them to instruct them in revealed 
theology. For I believe that if a wise man were to be appointed judge 
—not of the beauty of goddesses, but of the goodness of peoples— 
he would award the golden apple to the Chinese—unless indeed we 
should outdo them in nobility [ conferring on them that which is, 
indeed, a superhuman good—the divine gift of the Christian religion.” 

The significance of China for Leibniz was therefore twofold. It 
confirmed his own belief in natural religion as expressed, for example, 
in his preface to the Theodicy.2 Also, it offered a field for missionary 
enterprise. Leibniz occupies a place of honour among the founders 
of Protestant missions. He was eager that his own communion should 
not fall behind the Roman in this respect, and he regarded the 
opportunity A sag: by China as possibly surpassing any with 
which the Christian Church had been faced since the days of ‘the 
apostles. To be sure, he did not advocate Protestant missions in any 
sectarian spirit ; rather did he hope that such an effort would promote 
the unity of Christians for which he laboured. The evangelization 
of China could be undertaken with any page of success only if 
those who took part in it concentrated on the essentials of the 

1 Oeuvres, ed. Fratres de Tournes, Geneva, 1768, IV/1, 82. The translation is that of Adolf 
Reichwein : China and Europe, 1925, 80 f. : 

2 ¢.g. “ Jesus Christ brought about the conversion of natural religion into law, and gained for 
it the authority of a public He alone did that which so many philosophers have in vain 
endeavoured to do; and Christians having at last gained the upper hand in the Roman Empire, 


the master of the ter part of the known earth, the religion of the wise men became that of 
the nations.” Theodicy, trans. E. M. Huggard, 1951, 49 f. 
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Christian faith, neither imposing mysteries on those who could not 
be expected to receive them nor compromising the faith to win 
converts. . 

In Leibniz’s mind the missionary project shaded off into another 
that equally claimed his enthusiasm, the formation in Berlin and 
elsewhere of academies devoted to the cultivation of science and the 
atts. He was of one mind with the Jesuits in their policy of spreading 
Christianity by associating it with the techniques achieved by the 
West. Those who were at first intrigued by its scientific advances 
would surely go on to ask whether there was not something of value 
in its religion. He wrote frequent letters to secure support for his 
scheme, and he even went so far as to interview Peter the Great in 
the hope of enlisting his patronage for a co-operative effort aimed at 
once at the promotion of science and the evangelization of the 
Far East by the overland route. There was the further consideration 
that by this means the Western and the Eastern Churches might be 
drawn together.’ 

Leibniz followed with keen interest the dispute between the Jesuits 
and their rivals and, scanty in the extreme as was his knowledge of 
the subject, entered the list himself. I have already mentioned that 
Longobardi, Ricci’s successor, was of the opinion that the scholar 
class was atheist. “ The Chinese have no spiritual substance distinct 
from material substance as we understand it, and in consequence 
know neither God, nor angels, nor reasonable souls.”? Leibniz 


took up the challenge in one of his letters. He did not take the easier 
course of repudiating the commentators and appealing to the original 
texts; instead he endeavoured to show that the commentators did 
not in fact necessitate the atheist conclusions that have been drawn 
from them. And he recommends the “ true philosophy,” as he calls 
it, in other words, his own, as a means of reconciling the two views. 
What the texts ascribe to spirits the commentators derive from 


ce 


natural forces. The “true philosophy ” sees “ spiritual substance 
pervading everywhere,” while at the same time it accepts the mech- 
anical principles of science, only urging that these in the last resort 
depend on God.? 
IV 

I have said that the Jesuit missionaries accepted thankfully the 
evidence of natural religion in China. Strictly speaking, they regarded 
the ancient worship of Heaven or Shang-ti as due to revelation, but 
a revelation older than that to Moses. The chronology of the ancient 
Chinese books made it impossible to do as Philo and the Fathers had 
done and derive the wisdom of the Gentiles from Moses. The 
Chinese therefore wete said to have preserved a primal revelation 


_1 On the subject of this and the preceding paragraphs see Franz Rudolf Merkel: Leibniz und 
die Chinamission, 1920. 
2 Oewres, IV/1, 93. 
3 Ibid., 195. 
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that went back at least to Noah and probably still earlier. There were 
some among the Jesuits who were fascinated by the Book of Changes, 
that obscure work of remote sere that consists simply of a series 
of symbolic patterns built up out of two kinds of stroke, one long 
and the other short, the patterns being accompanied by interpretations 
that to the Western mind are scarcely less puzzling. There wete 
Jesuits who conceived the idea that the primal revelation might be 
deposited in these symbols, and that therefore ancient China possessed 
already, not merely the knowledge of the true God, but virtually 
the whole system of Christian doctrine. 

The censors at home were suspicious of this symbolism and did 
not publish the findings of their confréres in the field. But some of 
the latter were in correspondence with scholars such as Leibniz and 
through them their ideas became known in Europe. Thus Bouvet 
wrote that “almost the whole system of the true religion is to be 
found in the classical books of the Chinese, and that the principal 
mysteries of the incarnation of the Word, the life and death of the 
Saviour, and the chief functions of his holy ministry are contained f 
in the precious monuments of ancient China as it were in prophetic 
fashion.”* And further: “It will be seen that the prophets and 
holy teachers of the natural law must have had almost as much light 
on the principal mysteries of the law of Jesus Christ as the Holy 
Fathers had, and that the Church the Son of God established upon 
earth is truly catholic and universal as well for all periods of time as 


for all places in the world.”? In these words we are reminded of J 
Lord Herbert’s definition of the Catholic Church. Whereas in his 
case it is universal because natural, as opposed to revealed, religion 
is so, with Bouvet natural religion is absozbed into revealed. 

It is clear that the Jesuit principle of accommodation is being put 
to a or. use. Pascal accused it in Europe of slurring the dis- 


tinction between right and wrong, so as to ease the conscience of 
the libertine and scatter flowers on the path of the penitent. In 1700 
the University of Paris condemned Le Comte for using language that 
suggested that “ all those who have lived according to reason, whether 
Jews or Gentiles, were truly and properly Christians and in a state of 
salvation.” As the theologians asked, where then is the need for 
faith? It seemed to some that the faith was being spread abroad at 
the price of being undermined at home. The Jesuits in fact were 
showing signs of championing a liberal theology for which the 
revelation of God to the pre-Christian world would have many facets, 
and in these the Chinese would dispute with the Hebrews for 


supremacy. 


1 Ibid., 165. 

2 Pinot: Op. ¢it., 352 f. 

3 oo op. cit., 97. See further Louis Caperan: Le probléme du salut des infidéles, 1934, 
362 ff. 
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In 1728 the Chevalier de Ramsay published his Les voyages de Cyrus, 
adding as an appendix thereto a Discourse on Mythology in. which he 
maintained the thesis just outlined. “ The doctrines of the primitive 

tfection of nature, its fall, and its restoration by a divine Hero, are 
equally manifest in the Mythologies of the Greeks, Egyptians, 
Persians, Indians, and Chinese.”! The information about China came, 
we ate told, “from a gentleman of superior genius, who does not 
care to be mentioned till he has published a large work upon these 
matters.” Ramsay employs the theory of a primitive revelation to 
demonstrate that Christianity is at once universal and rational. This 
was transmitted orally for several ages, but with the deterioration 
of morals corruption set in, and what was originally given is now 
preserved only in symbol and allegory, apart from the special 
revelation to Israel. 

Christianity thus received from China what, could it be established, 
would prove an invaluable support. Or was the whole construction 
so fantastic as to encourage the sceptic to renew his attack? 


V 


It should be clear by now that the position taken up by the main 
body of Jesuit missionaries working in China was a most dangerous 
one. If they set a high value on the religion of the country, at least 
in its original form, they could be accused of depriving the Christian 
revelation of its unique status ; if, on the other hand, they disparaged 


a the Chinese By im they were playing into the hands of the sceptics. 


For those who branded the Chinese as atheists did not dispute their 
high civilization, their excellent moral precepts, their wise govern- 
ment, and the other features that captivated Leibniz. If then they were 
tight as against the Jesuits, it was clear that revealed religion was 
not necessary even to a high order of morality, and that the consensus 
omnium gentium atgument had lost its validity. As Bayle put it, a 
society of atheists not merely could exist ; it did do so, and was more 
successful, on the report of Christians, than one that professed 
Christianity | 

That there is a knowledge of God among all peoples and at all 
times is, as he points out, an assertion it is easy to make but impossible 
to prove. Just because it is so sweeping, it requires evidence beyond 
our power to assemble. Think what unexplored regions would 
have to be investigated, how many languages would have to be 
mastered, and how much insight into the customs of strange peoples 
would have to be acquired, before any statement about what is be- 
lieved by “ all” men at “ all” times would be justified. In the case 
of China, many who have lived in the country for years and acquired 
its language report that its scholars are atheists; others maintain 


1 Op. cit., II, 136 f. The translation is from the English version The Travels of Cyrus, 1751, 294. 
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that originally the true God was known there, but they admit that 
few now retain that knowledge. 

To ctown his argument, Bayle quotes a letter written by Longobardi 
to the head of his order in 1698, in which he dilates on the virtues of 
the scholar class and expresses regret that men of such admirable 
qualities should be blind in religious matters, atheists who deny 
the immortality of the soul and scout the whole notion of reward 
and punishment after death. How is it possible to maintain after 
this that the authority of the Church and the dogmas of revealed 
religion are indispensable if the individual is not to sink to the level 
of the beast and society to revert to the war of all against all?? Little 
did Ricci think that he was forging weapons for the use of the sceptic 
and the infidel in their attack on the Church. 

The Confucian morality commended itself to the European mind 
of that period because it was empirical, humanist, and social, not 
bound to any set of religious dogmas. Missionaries said that it 
compared not unfavourably with that of the Gospel ; yet it was this- 
worldly through and through. Did not Pascal accuse the Jesuits of 
making the Christian imperatives into something of the kind, a code 
accommodated to the worldling? In England, Shaftesbury had 
grounded virtue upon social rather than metaphysical considerations, 
and many in France agreed with him. “ Virtue is the expression of 
the natural sociability or benevolence of man, rather than of the 
universal ‘ nature of things.’ . . . It is not merely that in (human 
nature) there are social as well as self-regarding itishilaes and affections, 
but that the system of human nature as a whole points to the sub- 
ofdination of the self-regarding to the social affections as the essential 
feature of the ‘ natural’ or virtuous life, because the means to the 
good of man, constituted as he is and placed in a network of relations 
to his fellow-men.”? How Mencius would have approved! 

When the Jesuits endangered their principle of unconditional 
obedience to Rome by resisting as long as possible the Papal decree 
that condemned their China policy, they were aware of what was 
happening. One of them, in a protest that was not published till 
a century later, regretted that “ the Church should consider it some- 
thing wicked to take away from the free-thinkers in Europe the 
weightiest excuse they allege for their scepticism and vicious mannet 
of life; namely, that atheism cannot really be so dreadful, when it 
is confessed publicly by the wisest and oldest people in the world.” 


VI 
Before the Jesuits were forced to acknowledge defeat they found in 
Voltaire one of their ablest champions. His Essai sur les moeurs (1740) 
» Cone fa prnete diverses, 1705, Il, 537 ff. 


3 Quoted in W. R. Sorley: English Philosophers, 1912, 190 f. 
4 Séderblom, Op. cit., 306. 
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is an outline of universal history that claims superiority over Bossuet’s 
because it takes cognisance of the Far East, as his did not. He accepts 
with enthusiasm the favourable reports on China except, curiously 
enough, that he dismisses the Nestorian monument at Sian-Fu as a 
pious fraud. While he allows that the Chinese have been handicapped 
in the ee of the sciences and the arts both by a conservative 
mentality and by a cumbersome language, he has nothing but praise 
for their achievement in morals and politics. “ What.is best known, 
most cultivated, and carried to the highest degree of perfection among 
them, is morality and the laws. The respect of children for their 
parents is the basis of government in China. Nothing is allowed to 
detract from parental authority. . . . The mandarin-scholars are 
regarded as the fathers of their towns and provinces, and the king as 
the father of his empire. This idea, rooted as it is in the hearts of all, 
makes of this immense state one family.” Nor does this morality 
lack the sanction of religion, though the religion is deist, like 
Voltaire’s own. “ This morality and this obedience to the laws, 
together with the worship of a Supreme Being, form the religion of 
China, that of the Emperor and the scholars. From time immemorial 
the Emperor has been high priest; it is he who sacrifices to Tien, 
to the Lord of heaven and earth. He has to be the supreme philosopher 
and the chief preacher of the empire: his edicts are almost always 
instructions and lessons in morality.”? Confucius himself is almost 
beyond praise. “ His ethic is as pure, as austere, and at the same time 
as human as that of Epictetus. ... He enjoins upon us forgiveness 
of injuries, gratitude for benefits received, friendship and humility. 
His disciples were a community of brothers. The happiest and most 
honourable period this world has ever known was that in which his 
laws wete followed.”? In his Dictionnaire he cannot refrain from a 
thrust at Christian Europe. “ The religion of the scholars is admirable. 
No superstitions, no absurd legends, none of those dogmas that insult 
reason and nature, and to which the bonzes give a thousand different 
meanings because they have none at all. For more than forty genera- 
tions the simplest form of worship has been in their eyes the best. 
They ate what we think Seth, Enoch, and Noah were. They are 
content to worship God with the wise men of every land, while we 
in Europe ate divided between Thomas and Bonaventura, Calvin 
and Luther, Jansen and Molina.’ 

Voltaire therefore cannot agree with the opponents of the Jesuits 
that the Chinese are atheists. It is not possible that a society of atheists . 
should maintain itself. Morality requires a supernatural sanction. 
“ To reject outright any belief in God would be an error with frightful 


1 Oewres, 1929, XV, 271. 
2 Ibid 


> 75+ 
4 Dictionnaire Philosopbique, ed. J. Benda, I, 148 ff. 
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moral consequences, an error incompatible with wise government.” 
Let the enemies of the Jesuits therefore think again. For when they 
accuse of atheism what is, on their own admission, “ the wisest 
empire in the universe,” they play into the hands of sceptics like Bayle. 

The alliance of Voltaire and the Jesuits is surely one of the strangest 
in history. There could be no better evidence for the thesis here 
sustained, that the debates in Europe and in Ghina ran parallel during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. We may perhaps borrow 
the language of the psychoanalysts and draw a distinction between 
the manifest content of the controversy and its latent content. To 
all appearance, it was a dispute about what a in a far-away 
country. In reality, issues such as natural theology and the basis of 
morality were at stake, and in these the disputants felt themselves 
personally involved, and their society with them. 


1 Ocuvres, XV, 280. 
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THE Church of San Clemente in Rome is one of the oldest and one 
of the most interesting of the many ancient churches of that venerable 
city. As it is now constituted, it comprises a basilica of the eleventh 
} century, beneath which are the remains of another Christian basilica 
dating from the fourth century, and below this in turn is a Mithraic 
sanctuaty of still earlier date.’ Thus, when visited today, the church 
affords concrete evidence of a most dramatic kind of the victory of 
the religion of Christ over that of Mithra ; for while the saviour-god, 
who came from Judaea, is still worshipped there in a noble liturgy, 
the Iranian saviour is only remembered by the broken fragments of 
the statues which once adorned his shrine. 

The ordinary visitor to this Roman church of St. Clement is 
probably impressed by the seeming rightness of this demonstration 
of the defeat of Mithra by Christ, because, being educated in the 
Christian tradition, he will instinctively see Mithraism as a false 
teligion which was rightly supplanted by Christianity. Unless he is 
of a particularly reflective frame of mind, it is unlikely that such a 
visitor would go on to consider what once had made Mithraism into 
a living faith of men, even though it was ultimately defeated as a 
world-teligion by Christianity. Yet here is a subject worthy of deep 
consideration by all who wish to understand a period of history 
which was crucial in the formation of that culture and civilization 
which underlie the so-called Western way of life. 

It is then a matter of considerable interest that some new light has 
recently been thrown upon the doctrine of Mithraism which suggests 
that this particular cult was based upon a very realistic evaluation 
of life and intellectually commands more respect than has hitherto 
been accorded to it. Moreover, it has the further significance of 
providing a striking parallel to the Pauline view of the condition of 
Man, upon which Christian soteriology was originally built. 


1 For a description and illustrations of the complex of buildings see L. Nolan, The Basilica 

of San Clemente in Rome (Roma, 1934) ; for the Mithraic remains cf. F, Cumont, Textes e¢ Monuments 

igurés relatifs aux Mystéres de Mithra (Bruxelles, 1896), t. I, pp. 203-6. See also the author’s article 

oe and its Challenge to Christianity,” in The Hibbert Journal, vol. liii, pp. 107-14 and 
us. 1. 
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Now, it has long been known that Mithraism was a mystery-cult 
which was specially favoured in the Roman army and was of Persian 
origin. Moreover, it has long been recognized that Mithra, an ancient 
Iranian deity, in some way played the rdéle of a saviour-god in the 
mysteries. Since the focal point of a mithraeum was a sculptured 
representation of Mithra slaying a Bull, it was concluded that this 
act must in some way have been interpreted as having a soteriological 
significance, while recurrent references in the symbolism of other 
sculptures to light and darkness were undoubtedly to be understood 
in terms of the fundamental dualism of the religion of ancient Iran.! 

But among the usual monuments of a Mithraic sanctuary there was 
one which has caused a great deal of puzzlement and speculation 
among scholars. This was the statue of a lion-headed monster of 
hideous appearance. It generally took the form of a lion’s head, with 
open jaws, imposed upon the nude body of a man; in one version 
the feet ate shown as the talons of a bird of prey. From the back 
wings gtow out, while about the monster’s body a large snake 
entwines itself. In its hands the monster holds two great keys.? 
Since certain examples of the statue showed symbols representing 
the seasons and the signs of the zodiac, the French scholar Franz 
Cumont, who in his day was the greatest authority on Mithraism, 
identified it as a representation of the Persian god of Infinite Time, 
known as Zurvan Durdae Cumont explains the significance of this 
deity as follows: “ The multiplicity of attributes with which his 
statues ate loaded is in keeping with the kaleidoscopic nature of his 
character. He bears the sceptre and the bolts of divine sovereignty 
and holds in each hand a key as the monarch of the heavens whose 
portals he opens. His-wings are symbolic of the rapidity of his flight. 
The reptile, whose sinuous folds enwrap him, typifies the tortuous 
course of the Sun on the ecliptic; the signs of the zodiac engraved 
on his body, and the emblems of the seasons that accompany them, 
are meant to represent the celestial and terrestrial phenomena that 
signalize the eternal flight of the years. He creates and destroys all 
things ; he is the Lord and master of the four elements that compose 
the universe, he virtually unites in his person the power of all the 
gods, whom he alone has begotten.’ 

The identification of these statues as representations of Zurvan 
akarana has been generally accepted on account both of its apparent 
probability and Corinset's reputation as the leading authority on 
this subject. Recently, however, cause has been given for doubting 
its complete accuracy. 

In the first place it may fairly be remarked that it is curious that 
Infinite Time should have been conceived in so hideous and forbidding 

1 Cf. The Hibbert Journal, vol. liii, pp. 108-113. : 

2 Cf. R. Pettazzoni, Essays on the History of Religions (Leiden, 1934), Plates VIII, IX, XII. 


3 Textes et Monuments, t. i, p. 78, cf. 301. 
4 The Mysteries of Mitbra (trans. T. J. McCormack, Chicago, 1903), pp. 107 sq. 
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a manner; moreover, would the symbolism of the seasons and the 
signs of the zodiac have been strictly applicable to such a conception 

Se Time which renders it almost the equivalent of Eternity? Then 
there is the problem of the relationship of such a deity, if it were 
Zurvan akarana who was represented in this fearsome guise, to Mithra, 
the saviour, who was depicted in heroic human form. 

The doubts which such considerations raise were increased by the 
fact that in certain mithraea dedicatoty inscriptions had been found 
to the god Ahriman.’ This deity was the Persian god of darkness and 
evil, who opposed Ormazd, the god of light and truth. That Ahriman 
should have been worshipped 1 in Mithraic sanctuaries was certainly 
a puzzle, as Cumont himself admitted,? for it ran counter to the 
Zoroastrian tradition in Iranian religion and it seemed to contradict 
that for which Mithta as a saviour-god apparently stood. 

Clues to the solution of the problems here have been provided in 
the recent works of two specialists in the field of Iranian studies. 
Professor R. C. Zaehner, in a monumental study of the god Zurvan, 
has shown that in the great corpus of Persian literature known as the 
Avesta there is evidence of a twofold conception of Time, namely, 
of Infinite Time (Zurvan akarana) and Time of Long Dominion 
(Zurvan daregho-chvadbata).3 Now of these two conceptions of Time the 
latter, Time of Long Dominion, was regarded as the deity which 
controlled the life of Man in this ptesent world. In a Pahlavi text it 
is stated: “For Zurvan there is no remedy. From death there is 
no escape.’’* In another passage the god of death appears simply as 
Time (zaman): “ As to him whose eye Time has sewn up, his back 
is seized upon and will never rise again ; pain comes upon his heart 
so that it beats no more; his hand is broken so that it grows no 
more, and his foot is broken so that it walks no more. The stars 
come upon him, and he goes not out another time: fate came upon 
him, and he cannot drive it off.”> From this Persian evidence Finite 
Time accordingly appears as the deity which governs human life here, 
being manifest in the decay and death to which each individual is 
destined to fall prey. 

This aspect of Time in Persian thought, which Professor Zaehner 
has thus made clear, becomes very significant when it is set alongside 
the new interpretation which Professor Duchesne-Guillemin of Liége 
has put upon a fragment of a statue discovered in York as long ago 
as 1875 and which is today preserved in the city’s museum.® The 


1 See Cumont, op. cit., t. i, p. 139; t. ii, p. 98 (27), 141 (323, 324). 

e cit., t. i, p. 139. 

3 Zurvan: a Zoroastrian Dilemma rye 195 1953), P- 37- 57. Cf. G. Widengren, Hochgottglauben im 
gen (Lund, 1938), pp. 266-310 ; xtkon fiir Antike und Christentum, Band i, 193. 

* cit., p. 240. In the idles ‘of the School fe $ esos and African Studies (1955), 
ri, 2 B- 23 3, rofessor Zachner says of his translation of this text : “‘ I am inclined to think that 
is used in the sense of ‘ old age’ rather than ‘ death ’.” 

‘scala = cit., 2 Bi 240-1. 

6 “ Ahriman eu Supréme,” in Namen, II (1955); cf. Cumont, op. cif. t. ii, p. 160 
(scription Ne No. =the 392 and fig. 310. 
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head of this statue is unfortunately missing, but the rest of it leaves 
no doubt that it is a version of the lion-headed monster of Mithraism. 
The base of the statue contains an inscription in Latin of a very 
abbreviated type, which fact, together with that of the damage which 
it has sustained, renders its reading very difficult. The last word in 
this inscription now appears as MAN ;. but it is clear that its 
original ending has been broken away and the missing letters could 
very well have been IO, thus reading ARIMANIO, i.e. to Arimanius, 
which was the Latinized form of Ahriman. If this interpretation be 
sound, then presumably the dedication would refer to the god whose 
figure was represented above the inscription: in other words, the 
lion-headed monster would have represented the god Ahriman. This 
conclusion has the support of a statement by an Arab writer describing 
the Manichaean devil, who was derived from Ahriman: “ His head j 
was that of a lion, his trunk that of a dragon, his wings those of a 
bird ; he had the tail of a great fish, and the feet of a reptile.’ 

If then statues of Ahriman under the form of Time of Long 
Dominion ot Finite Time stood in the mithraea, clearly this deity 
must have had some part in the scheme of Mithraic theology. A clue 
to the nature of this is perhaps given by Plutarch in his tractate 
De Iside et Osiride. He writes: “‘ The majority and the wisest of men 
hold this opinion: they believe that there are two gods, rivals as it 
were, the one the Artificer of good and the other of evil. There are 
also those who call the better one a god and the other a daemon, as, 
for example, Zoroaster the sage, who they record, lived five thousand 
years before the time of the Trojan War. He called the one Oromazes 
and the other Areimanius:;; and he further declared that among all 
the things perceptible to the senses Oromazes may best be compared 
to light, and Areimanius, conversely, to darkness and ignorance, 
and midway between the two is Mithras ; for this reason the Persians 
give to Mithras the name of ‘Mediator’ (tév Meoitnv), Zoroaster has 
also taught that men should make votive offerings and thank-offerings 
to Oromazes, and averting and mourning offerings to Areimanius. ’ 
Now, despite the reference here to Zoroaster, which is obviously 
an error in this connection and can easily be explained, * it is reasonable 
to think that Plutarch was here drawing upon some knowledge which 
he had of Mithraic theology. That this is so fits very well with the 
evidence, which we have noticed, that Ahriman was worshipped in 
the mithraea. It would accordingly follow, in view of what Plutarch 


1 Cf. Duchesne-Guillemin, op. cit. p. 191, Ormazd et Abriman (Paris, 1953), p. 128 ; Zaehner, 
Zurvan, pp. viii-ix. See also Bucheshe-Cuillemin in Arti dell’ VIII Cae internazionale di 
rite e Ralgon, Bore 1955 (publ. Firenze, 1956), pp. 215-216, also p. 50; M. Boyce, BSoAS, 

19$7), XiX, pp. 314-6. 

2 369, translated by F, C. Babbitt in Piutarch’s Moralia, Loeb Classical Library, vol. V, pp. 
ITI, 113. 

3 Zoroaster condemned absolutely any worship of Angra-Mainya (Ahriman). However, as 
. a Se ne a Fin sy: yp in the Graeco-Roman 
world to associate the Persian cult of Mithra with Zoroaster, whose great reputation in connection 
with Persian religion was well-known, if not properly understood. 
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says, that Mithraic theology must have been dualistic in character ; 
but that it differed from the dualism of Zoroastrianism in that 
Ahriman, instead of being degraded to the status of a daemon whose 
service was condemned as the most heinous of sins, was recognised 
as having dominion over mankind in this world by virtue of his 
character of Time, which brings decay and death to all. He was 
indeed» regarded as a baleful being and the offerings made to him 
wete apotropaic in kind. However, he was accorded his proper 
place in the scheme of things, a measure of recognition which was 
probably due to that element of realism about the human situation 
which seems to have been one of the oldest traditions of Iranian 
thought.’ : 

Plutarch says, in the passage under consideration, that Mithra acted 
as the mediator between Ahriman and Ormazd. What this may mean 
is a matter for speculation, but we may surely infer that, if he were 
thus the mediator, he could not have been regarded as the conqueror 
of Ahriman and that the title nabarzes (victorious) * which he some- 
times bore, could not refer to his relations with Ahriman. Con- 
sequently, we must allow that Mithra in some way saved his devotees 
by an act of mediation between Ahriman and Ormazd. Now, if 
Ahriman was regarded as having dominion over men in this world 
primarily by virtue of his being the personification of Finite Time, 
then it would seem reasonable to suppose that the god who stood 
over against him, namely Ormazd, was conceived in terms of Mithraic 
theology as Infinite Time, i.e. Zurvan akarana. 

How Mithra was thought to have achieved his saving act of 
mediation between these two forms of Time is unknown. That the 
slaying of the Bull was regarded as the crucial moment in the scheme 
of Mithraic soteriology is undoubted, for its sculptured representation 
constituted the focal point of every mithraeum ; but how this act was 
telated to his rdle of mediator is quite obscure. From what is known 
of ancient Iranian mythology and ritual practice it would seem likely 
that Mithra had been connected with some annual fertility festival 
in which a bull was slain to procure new life? This motif appears 
to be preserved in the fact that in the sculptured representations of 
the Slaying of the Bull the tail of the dying animal is shown as ending 
in an eat of corn, which was an accepted symbol of new life. Another 
puzzling fact in this connection is the representation in the Bull- 
slaying scene of certain animals, namely, a lion, a scorpion and a 


1 Cf. L. C. Casartelli in 1. of Religion and Ethics, V. p. 11a; Duchesne-Guillemin, 
Zoroastre (Paris, 1948), p. 62 ; op. cit., PP. 94-145, 266-310, 383-395: 
2 Zaehner suggests that this word resents the Avestan na. b’r’zo, “* the great male,” 
and was given to Mithra as an incarnate god, cf. Asti dell’ VIII Congresso internazionale di Storia 
delle Religioni, pp. 50-1. 

1 Nestea eo Euepetpet PR Ee. & esta i Turchi, Fontes Historia Mysteriorum 

. omn. baer, 5, 8, 39 in N. s Lys 

Aci Hellenistici, Roma, 1923, pp. 89-90), a ritual exposition of an ear of corn was made to the 
initiate of the Eleusinian mysteries. 
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snake, attacking the genitals of the sacrificed beast. These animals, 
according to Persian tradition, were associated with Ahriman,' and 
sO we must surmise that in some way this deity was thought to have 
a part in the sacrifice. . 

From what may fairly be inferred from a consideration of these 
points it would seem that in Mithraic thought the salvation of Man 
was in some way connected with an act of sacrifice, performed with 
apparent reluctance by Mithra,? which had the effect of passing the 
individual from the dominion of Finite Time, which connoted decay 
and death, to the dominion of Infinite Time, which correspondingly 
would signify immortality and a happy destiny with the supreme god, 
Ormazd or Zurvan. 

When this saving act was believed to have been performed and 
how its efficacy was. made available to the individual initiate are 
matters for speculation, but matters which have a real relevancy in 
the light of the Christian scheme of salvation. It would seem that the 
Slaying of the Bull had taken place in the mythical past, the so-called 
“ Age of the Gods ” of so many religions. If that were so, then the 
efficacy of the archetypal act must in some way have been perpetuated, 
so that it might always be available to those who were initiated into 
the mysteries. We have no evidence of how this was thought to be 
done. It does not appear that the famous ‘aurobolium was a tegular 
feature of Mithraism ; ‘+ it can only be suggested that the sculptured 
representation of the act was believed in some way to perpetuate 
its efficacy after the manner in which the Palaeolithic cave-paintings 
were thought to have a magical potency. The problem of Lp 
the efficacy of a past event, namely, the Crucifixion, had also to be 
faced by Christianity, and it was met by-its ritual re-presentation in 
the Eucharist.5 Of the way in which the individual initiate was 
thought to apprehend the spiritual benefits won by Mithra we are 
similarly uninformed. There is some evidence of a ritual act of dying 
and a communion-meal which may have been regarded as the sacra- 
mental means whereby the initiate was assimilated to the saviour-god 
and thus shared in the fruits of his victory. ® It is interesting to note 
too, with reference to Christianity, that, although Ormazd or Zurvan 
under the guise of Infinite Time was the supreme deity of the cult, 
it was Mithra, the mediator and saviour, who held the forefront of 
the stage in the faith and practice of Mithraism. This — of 
the supreme deity to a kind of transcendental background relative 

1 Cf. Zaehner in BSOAS (1955), xvii/2, pp. 237-240. ; 

2 On Mithra’s reluctance to slay the Bull, see G. Dumézil, Mithra- Varuna (Paris, 1948), pp. 9-5 ; 
J. De Menasce, “‘ The Mysteries and the Religion of Iran,” in The Mysteries: Papers from the 
Eranos Yearbooks (London, 1955), p. 143. 

3 Cf. M. Eliade, Traité d’ Histoire des Religions (Paris, 1949), Pp. 332. 

4 Cf. J. M. C. Toynbee in The Hibbert Journal, vol. liv, p. 108. 

5 On the subject of the ritual perpetuation of a past event see Brandon, Time and Mankind 
a Delle ie Misheslinagie (Leipzig, 1 ) 102-3, 120-1, 134-5 ; Cambridge 
Ancient His , vol. of plates v, 1, 164. ee ee a Ae fo 
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to the saviour-god reproduced itself in Christianity, where God the 
Father almost disappears behind the saving activity of the Divine Son. 


Il 


From this attempt to recover the essential content of Mithraic 
doctrine it is natural to turn for comparison to Christianity, for we 
must remember that to the average person in the Roman Empire at 
the time the new faith centring round the Saviour Christ was likely 
to appear as a mystery-cult after the pattern of those of Osiris and 
Mithra.’ 

When we turn to the earliest Christian evidence, namely, the 
Epistles of Paul, we soon become aware of a spirit of tension and 
conflict affecting the life of the Church. Paul himself acknowledges 
it, and in two separate places in his writings he states the situation in 
terms of which the seriousness seems curiously to have escaped the 
notice of most New Testament scholars. In his Epistle to the Galatians 
(i. 6-9) he writes in admonition to his converts: “I marvel that ye 
ate so quickly removing from him that called you in the gM of 
Christ unto a different gospel; which is not another gospel: only 
there ate some that trouble you, and would pervert the gospel of 
Christ. But though we, or an angel from heaven, should preach any 

we gs other than that we preached unto you, let him be anathema.” 
i. in II Corinthians xi. 3-4, he writes in a similar manner, but more 
explicitly: “‘ For if he that cometh preacheth another Jesus, whom 
we did not preach, or if ye receive a different spirit, which ye did not 
receive, of a different gospel, which ye did not accept, ye welcome it.” 
These two passages are of key importance to our understanding the 
true nature of Primitive Christianity, but, since I have dealt with 
them at length elsewhere,? I shall only summarise their significance 
here. 

’ Briefly it would appear that Paul was the protagonist of an inter- 
ptetation of the person and mission of Jesus of Nazareth which 
differed fundamentally from that propounded by his opponents, and 
these opponents were none other than the Christian community of 
Jerusalem, which comprised the original disciples and eye-witnesses 
of the life of Jesus. The chief point at issue was the interpretation of 
the Crucifixion. To the Jerusalem Christians this was in effect a 
tragic accident, and they were concerned to show that it in no wise 
conflicted with their claim that Jesus was the true Messiah of Israel. 
To Paul, coming to Christianity by another way, this explanation 
was quite unacceptable, for he believed that the death of Christ must 
have some profound and cosmic significance. Drawing, probably 
subconsciously, from his Hellenistic background, Paul interpreted 

1 Cf. Charles Guignebert, Le Christ (Paris, 1943), pp- 336-8 ; R. Bultmann, Das Urehristentum 


im Rabmen der antiken Religionen (Ziirich, 1949), p. 197- 
2 The Fall of Jerusalem and the Christian Chart + pani 1951; 2nd ed. 1957), chaps. 4 and 5. 
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the Crucifixion as the culminating act of a divine scheme to effect the 
salvation of mankind. In I Corinthians ii. 6-8 Paul outlines this 
soteriology. He writes: “ Howbeit we speak wisdom among the 
perfect: yet a wisdom not of this aion, nor of the rulers of this aion, 
which ate coming to nought: but we speak God’s wisdom in a 
mystery, even the wisdom that hath been hidden, which God fote- 
ordained before the aions unto our glory: which none of the rulers 
of this aion knoweth: for had they known it, they would not have 
crucified the Lord of glory.” When the terminology of this passage 
is carefully studied, it is found that Paul is moving in a very different 
world of thought from that which is usually presupposed to lie 
behind the Gospel accounts of Jesus ; it is a thought-world too which, 
as we shall quickly see, was much akin to that which informs Mithraic 
soteriology. This is at once apparent when the word aon is con- 
sidered. This word, so misleadingly translated in our official English 
versions as “ world,” meant rather “ world-age,” and Paul’s ex- 
pression “‘ before the world-ages ” indicates that he was thinking 
in terms of an esoteric conception of a series of world-ages. This 
indication is further strengthened by the expression “the rulers 
(&pxovtes) of this world-age,” for the idea implicit herein is that this 
present world-age is ruled over by certain daimonic beings. The idea 
is a familiar one to students of Graeco-Roman religious thought and 
it was connected with a form of astralism, according to which the 
lives of men and women in this world are controlled by daimonic 


powers associated with the stars and my The picture of the 





human situation which Paul was intending to convey in this passage 
and in others in other Epistles is that the life of mankind in this 
ptesent world-age was subjected to the rule of daimonic beings, from 
which enslavement God had devised a means of salvation, which 
took the form of the sacrifice of a pre-existent being, called the 
“Lord of glory,” which was accomplished unwittingly by these 
daimons, apparently to their own detriment. : 

It is to be noted that in this soteriology the background of Paul’s 
thought is just as mythological as that of Mithraism, and it is, more- 
over, similar in many respects. In the passage under consideration 
Paul has lifted the Crucifixion completely out of its historical setting 
and relates it to a providential scheme initiated “ before the world- 
ages,” which is a concept very similar to that of the “ age of the gods ” 
in which the ar act of the other mystery-cults was enacted. 
Moreover, the Crucifixion is the work of the daimonic rulers of this 
wortld-age ; nothing is said of the agents of the historical Crucifixion, 
namely, Pilate and the Jewish high-priests. The Pauline picture of 


1 Cf. H. Sasse in Reallexikon fiir Antike und Christentum, Band i, 193-202 ; M. Dibelius, idem, 
631-633, W. Gundel, idem, 810-817. 

2 Cf. Bultmann, op. cit., pp. 211-2, 219; C. cmp bom ga ae ed En des N.T. 
(Tiibingen, 1924), p. 93; W. Knox, St. Panl and the of the Gentiles (Cambri 1939), 
PP. 109, 220-1. 
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Man’s subjection to daimonic powers, who command the present 
cosmic order, is likewise reminiscent of the Mithraic view of the 
dominion of Finite Time, which doomed Man to the experience of 
decay and death. Such similarities are not to be interpreted as evidence 
of the dependence of the one faith on the other; they point rather 
to a common fund of religious concept in the world of that day 
from which both unconsciously drew—a fund, moreover, which 
represented the garnered feats and aspirations about life of long 
generations of men living in the lands of the ancient Near East. 

Since Mithraism was one of many mystery-cults which competed 
then for the spiritual allegiance of the peoples of the Roman Empire, 
the question naturally arises of the cause or causes of Christianity’s 
ultimate triumph over all its competitors. This is in fact a vast 
question which would require a large volume to do justice to it. 
Here there will only be room to note the inadequacy of what may 
be taken as the usual answer and to suggest a revision of it which 
might be nearer to the truth. 


In comparisons of Christianity and the other mystery-religions it 
has become customary to assert that the strength of the former lay 
in the historicity of its founder. It is often argued that, whereas 
Christianity derived from the career of the historical Jesus of Nazareth, 
the deities of the other cults were mythical figures who had lived and 
performed their so-called acts of salvation in a mythical past.’ 
Accordingly, Christianity could appeal for its authority to certain 
historical acts of the recent past, which could be easily checked by 
anyone who was so inclined ; on the other hand, the sacred stories 
of such gods as Osiris, Attis and Mithras were felt to be unreal and 
devoid of any historical foundation. Such a line of argument, however, 
ag 8 pi that in Graeco-Roman society of that period there was 
as lively appreciation of historicity as there is today. But con- 
temporary evidence does not endorse this view ; to the contrary it 
tather suggests that the Early Christians were embarrassed about the 
newness of their faith, that they felt the jibe made by Tacitus that 
this Christianity was an upstart thing which had originated a few 
years back, during the reign of Tiberius, in the insignificant province 
of Judaea.? Indeed it would seem that Christians longed to be able 
to prove that their faith was as ancient as that of the other religions 
about them, and so they quickly seized upon the argument which 
Paul had originally used, namely, that the Church was the true Israel, 


1 Cf. S. Angus, The Mystery Religions and Christi: eg Ck nc Sm + tL 


Mystires paiens et le Mystire chrétien (Patis, 1914), p. 343 ; A. D. N Oxford, 1933), 
pp. 234-5; J. M. C. Toynbee, “ Still more about Mithras,” in The Hibbert Journal, vol. iv, 
Pp. 112-113. 

2Cf. P. Wendland, Die bellenistisch-rimische Kultur in ibren Bexjiehungen xu Judentum und 
Christentum (Tubingen, 1907), p. 67. 

3 Annales, xv, 44. 
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which means that claim could be laid to the ancient traditions of the 
Jews and to their literature as being the heritage of the Church.’ 

Although the success of Christianity thus does not appear to have 
lain in its oo to historical authentication, it would seem that the 
true cause of its victory was connected with the superior reality of 
its sacred story, which was due to the historical form in which it 
became invested. As we have seen, Paul’ s interpretation of the death 
of Christ lifted the event completely out of its historical context and 
caused it to be located in that mythical past which. was a common 
feature to the mythoi of the saviour-gods. There was:a reason for 
Paul’s neglect of the historical element in this way, which I have 
attempted to explain at length elsewhere.? Fortunately for the future 
of Christianity, while Paul’s soteriological interpretation of the death 
of Christ became the basic doctrine of the faith, his contempt for 
historicity was replaced by the vivid historical tradition which the 
Jerusalem Church had preserved of Jesus. This meant that in the 
Gospels Christianity was provided with a rich source of information 
which made its Saviour a real living person, howbeit of supernatural 
status, set in a credible environment. The influence of this narrative 
ptesentation can be seen in the proliferation of apocryphal gospels, 
which started at least in the second century ; for these writings were 
clearly produced in response to the desire to know more about the 
earthly career of Jesus, especially in those parts which were not 
covered by the gospel accounts or were not dealt with in sufficient 
detail. This historical interest was, moreover, stimulated by the vivid 
narratives of the Old Testament, which, as its very name implies, was 
regarded as the record of that providentially guided course of events 
Which culminated in the incarnation of the Son of God. Compared 
to all this graphic presentation of the Aieros Jogos of Christianity, the 
mythoi of the other mystery-religions were sadly deficient. We know 
of no such literature being produced by them ; they had indeed their 
sacred writings but they appear to. have been entirely of an esoteric 
character, while their iconography attests the few and essentially 
mythical scenes which could thus be depicted. 

When the history of Early Christianity is carefully considered, it 
is seen that the eventual fusion of Paul’s soteriology with the historical 
traditions attesting the Messiahship of Jesus, which came from the 
Jerusalem Church, was an adventitious event, probably resulting 
from the Roman destruction of Jerusalem in a.p. 70.4 Without that 
fusion it is difficult to see what would have been preserved from the 


1 Cf. The Fall of Jerusalem and the Christian Church, chap. x. 
2 See the present writer’s Time and Mankind, Pp. 170-1, and his article entitled ‘‘ Modern 
Interpretations of History and their Challenge,” in The Churchman, vol. 39 (1949), PP.- 238-9. 
3 be Fall of Jerusalem and the Christian george ie 55-8, and “The Historical Element in 
ing 28: Christianity,” in Numen, II (1955), a Ee 167. rom aa 
4 It is interesting to compare from pom view contemporary Mithraic art with that 
istiani Burckhardt, Die Zeit Constantins des Grossens (Grosse illustrierte 


Christianity ; “s. vod 
Phaidon-Ausgabe, Wien), Bilder 138 and 139 and 49, 50, 55, $6, 65-69. 
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original career of Jesus of Nazareth. Paul’s genius made of that 
career a soteriology, and as such it had much in common, as we have 
seen, with the other mystery-cults of the time. Whether it would 
have triumphed in ‘that form alone cannot now be known; but 
Paul’s “¢ gospel,” combined with that “ other gospel ” of Jerusalem, 
which he had so firmly condemned, made a faith which proved more 
adequate to the spiritual needs of the Graeco-Roman world than did 
those which were centred on Attis or on Ositis, or on Mithra. 
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I 

JeAN P1aGET was born in Neuchatel in Switzerland some sixty 
years ago and as might be expected was a precocious youngster. 
For example, at the age of ten he helped the curator of the local 
natural history museum, a specialist on molluscs, to collect and label 
specimens. By fifteen he had become himself an authority on this 
subject, and began to publish a series of articles. On their strength, the 
Director of the Natural History Museum at Geneva, who thought he 
was dealing with a mature research worker, offered him a post as 
curator of the important moilusc collection there. One may well imagine 
the Director’s consternation when he discovered that Piaget was only a 
schoolboy and had not even taken his matriculation examination! 

These early scientific studies gave Piaget a balanced outlook when 
at adolescence he became interested in philosophy. About this time 
he wrote an essay called “a sketch of neo-pragmatism.” In it he 
stated two ideas which run through his later work. They are that 
action and logic are connected, and that at all biological levels, 
whether it be the cell, organism, society or mind, one finds the whole 
system imposing its organization upon its parts. He jotted down his 
ideas at odd moments, especially, in class during boring lessons. 

Piaget now entered the University of Neuchatel, studied natural 
science and took his doctor’s degree in Zoology. He was still 
-interested in philosophical questions; and in the hope of finding 
a method of treating them experimentally he studied psychology at 
Zurich. Hedid laboratory work there, read Freud and attended Jung’s 
lectures. A year later in 1919 he left for Paris, where he spent two 
further years at the Sorbonne. 

A piece of luck now came his way. Dr. Simon (of Binet and Simon, 
the constructors of the famous intelligence-tests which bear theif 
name) had at his disposal the laboratory Binet had set up in a Paris 
elementary school. Dr. Simon suggested that Piaget should standard- 
ize Burt’s reasoning tests on Parisian children. 

Now Piaget found that though the tests had their diagnostic value, 
separating, as they did, the intelligent from the less intelligent, it 
was nevertheless important to discover why some children succeeded 
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on them, and even more important to find out why others did not. 
Piaget therefore engaged the children in conversations modelled on 
psychiatric questioning, with the aim of discovering something 
about the thought-processes underlying their answers, especially 
their wrong answers. He was surprised to find that even the simplest 
reasoning tasks given during the course of the experiments presented 
to normal children, up to the age of about eleven, difficulties un- 
suspected by the adult. This is an example of the sort of problem 
he would personally put to the young child : 

Some of the inhabitants of the town of St. Marcel were Bretons. 

All the Bretons of the town of St. Marcel were killed in the war. 

A large number of boys questioned on the remaining number of in- 
habitants failed to give the right answer. They concluded that there 
wete no inhabitants left in St. Marcel. 

Piaget’s experiments went on for two years without Dr. Simon’s 
knowing what was going on. These studies showed that the child’s 
way of reasoning about the world was much more naive than had 
pteviously been suspected, and that the ability to think logically 
only developed gradually. 

In 1921 Piaget accepted a post in Geneva at the Institut Jean 
Jacques Rousseau (which is mainly concerned with the application 
of psychology to the field of education). He now continued on a 
larger scale the studies he had begun in Paris. 

In this early work Piaget was largely concerned with investigating 
the various kinds of thought-activity entering into the intelligent 
behaviour of the child. Unlike the “ intelligence tester ” he was not 
simply concerned in giving a quantitative evaluation of this behaviour. 
For Piaget intelligence testing, with its use of a fixed questionnaire 
as a tool for investigating child thought, is too stereotyped and 
neglects the spontaneous answers of the child. In his own method 
he attempts to make the child talk freely, varying the questions 
according to the specific situation. 

Intellectual activity, for Piaget, can show itself in two ways either 
in the imaginative invention of solutions to problems or in the use 
_ of demonstration. But the child uses thought as a means for satisfying 
his desires long before the need to convince others arises. Up to the 
age of seven to eight on the average, he is sure of his beliefs, and his 
questions are usually rhetorical in character. Thought on this level 
is largely intuitive and operates through affective schemes. Children’s 
concepts have a certain viscosity about them, and will often vary 
imperceptibly throughout a reasoning process. 

The young child tends to think in a fragmentary manner and to 
atgue from particular to particular. He also has difficulty in coping 
with syllogistic and analytic reasoning, since this assumes the ability 
to select and eliminate. Nevertheless, the child’s world is not a dis- 
continuous or chaotic one. Just as we often appreciate the gist of an 
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article in a foreign language without understanding all its words, so 
in the same way the child is able to grasp a whole situation intuitively 
before its parts are analysed. 

It is Piaget’s contention that up to the age of seven to eight the 
thought of the child tends, by adult standards, to have a contradictory 


character. He may often accept two opposing views and hesitate § 


between them. For example, the child may first believe that rivers 
are dug out and made entirely by man; later when he learns they 
have been produced by the water itself, he will tend to fluctuate 
between these two explanations. He will first give one answer, then 
the other, each time forgetting what he has previously said. This type 
of behaviour, Piaget points out, does not differ essentially from the 
hesitation of an aha when faced with an unsolved problem. 

The reason for the child’s hesitations arises from the fact that he 
can wes morte tapidly than we can from the plane of reality to that 
of play or fiction, since they are not as sharply differentiated as with 
us, and this favours logical incoherence. On the level of play the 
child may believe in his own fictions, but when he resumes his social 
contacts with others he tends to forget his most recent beliefs. Unlike 
the adult, therefore, he has not just one plane. of reality, which acts 
as a criterion for the rest of experience and which is submitted to 
incessant control and experimentation. It is only from about eight 
that he clearly discriminates between the plane of fiction and external 
reality, and at about eleven to twelve he becomes able to place himself 


cortectly at points of view other than his own. 


Il 

By now Piaget had married and had a family of three children. 
With the help of his wife he spent a considerable amount of his time 
studying their behaviour from birth to two years of age. His study 
of infant behaviour brought out a defect of his earlier work. By limiting 
his enquiry to the analysis of children’s conversations, he had equated 
intelligent activity with verbal reasoning. (This was the cause of 
criticisms from Susan Isaacs and others). In order to study the 
intelligence of young infants, he therefore concentrated on their 
sensori-motor activities ; that is to say, the way they look at things, 
follow them with their eyes and explore them with hands and mouth. 
Even: before the se of language such behaviour displays 
all the signs of intelligence. 

He observed that, between six and ten months, children did not 
possess the notion of the ‘permanence of objects when they dis- 
appeared from view. For example, if a watch is hidden behind a 
handkerchief, the child instead of lifting the handkerchief withdraws 
his hand. Unknown to himself, he is on this level a little follower of 
Bishop Berkeley. Only at a later stage are objects thought of as con- 
tinuing to exist when they are not:being felt or seen. 
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Before seven to eight years of age the reasoning of the child 
resembles the fumbling trial and error movements by means of which 
we solve actual concrete problems. There is at this level, as it were, a 
logic of action rather than of thought. The child is able to classify, 
number and order concrete objects before he can carry out these 
operations intellectually. However, in the process of adapting himself 
to other people, speech and argument begin to play an important 
part and a new level of thought is constructed in which he feels the 
need for demonstration. Activities which previously could only be 
performed behaviourally can now be carried out on the plane of 
conceptual experimentation : objects and situations not immediately 
present to the child can be symbolized and operations performed 
upon the symbols. But the important point, sometimes overlooked, 
is that though the child might have learned to classify, number and 
otder objects concretely, when these problems are re-encountered on 
an abstract plane a new process of learning becomes necessary. 


Experiments performed on children of about seven to eight years 
of age showed that the child was able to understand concrete problems 
long before he could appreciate the same problem on a verbal level. 
For instance, if you ask a child of about eight to compare three sticks, 
the first stick being longer than the second, and the second longer 
than the third, he will immediately conclude that the first stick is 
longer than the third. But he has difficulty in solving this problem 
verbally until he is about eleven to twelve. We know ourselves how 
much easier it is to grasp an abstract idea, if it is illustrated by a 
concrete visual example or analogy. Facts such as these render 
dubious the fashionable claim that thought and language are identical. 


Piaget now. began to study the development of number and 
physical quantity in children, reinforcing his earlier method of 
clinical questioning by simple experiments. Consider a typical experi- 
ment (carried out on children aged four to twelve) dealing with physical 
ip Two glass flasks which we will call A and B are filled with 

€ same amount of orangeade. They are shown to the child, who 


agrees they are the same. The experimenter then in front of the child 

pouts the contents of flask B into two other empty flasks. The child 

is now asked whether the amount of orangeade in these two flasks is 

the same as that in flask A. For the adult the answer is obvious. But 

not for the child of about four to five, who will say that the amount 

has altered ; there is more or less for him, depending on whether he 
e heig 


concentrates on the number of flasks, or on t of the liquid. 
He is not able to. grasp that when the. number. of flasks is increased, 


there is a decrease in the height of the liquid. 

But not only does the concept of quantity take time to develop ; 
so also do the related concepts of weight and volume. The ages at 
which such concepts appear are, however, only average ones. There 
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are youthful geniuses as well as dullards. Further, in the study of 
mentally deficient children the age at which specific concepts are formed 
can be used as a measure of their degree of mental defect. 

In 1940 the first of Piaget’s works dealing with the origin of 
mathematical concepts, The Child’s Conception of Number, os rE 
In it Piaget showed that logical and mathematical operations develop 
together, so that one cannot speak of the concept of number in the 
child before he is able to combine, order and match objects. 

The way in which the child arrives at the notion of number is 
covered by a new series of experiments. The child has to establish 
a term-to-term sencantvatber orterwe different collections of objects. 
For example, he has to form a row of glasses parallel to a row of 
regularly spaced bottles (one glass in front of each bottle), or he has 
to put a flower in front of a vase. 

To take another example, when a child aged four to five is asked to 
spread out on a table as many red counters as there are in a spaced-out 
row of six blue counters, he begins by making a row of the same 
length, relying exclusively upon perceptual criteria. However, if 
the counters forming one of the two rows are spaced out or closed 
up a little, he will now believe that the row with the greater length 
contains more members. If the child is asked to make the rows equal, 
he may either increase the intervals of the row which appears to him 
as deficient, or add new elements to it. Number and space are as yet 
undifferentiated for him, they form a perceptual whole. But once the 
numerical correspondence has been established it remains permanent. 
If the intervals of the row ate changed, or if the counters are put into 
a heap, he will now assert that there is no change in number. In other 
words, the changes have become reversible oe him. The child is 
aware that the increase in the length of the row is proportional to the 
increase of the intervals between counters, and that re-establishing the 
original intervals entails re-establishing the original length of the row. 

At about seven years of age, however, if the spaces in the row are 
changed, the child will deny that there has been a change in number. 
If you ask him to prove it, he will match counter to counter, and thus 
demonstrate that the rows are equal. ? 

Piaget also studied the big ere of the ideas of time, movement, 
ge space and probability. From these expetiments he concluded 

at space and time are not objects of a-priori intuition, as some 
philosophers had maintained, but arise at a relatively late stage in 
child thought. For example, as far as time is concerned, the child 
at first seamed the notion of age with that of height and the external 
a of ageing. Age differences are not thought of as constants. 

e young can overtake the old. Ifa child born later than another 
child outgrows the latter, he has as it were caught up and outpaced 
him in age. If the growth of two trees, e.g. an apple and a pear tree, 
be represented by drawings, then the child will state that the peat 
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tree planted later than the apple tree is younger to start off with, but 
that if it grows more it will become older. 

Piaget’s experiments further show that young children evaluate 
the time of their own actions by work done. Pwo actions occur 
in two equal periods of time, but one is more rapid than the other, 
children will say the former takes longer to occur. Older children 
ate able to correct their time judgments by distinguishing between 
subjective and objective time. Objective time also assumes the 
concept of reversibility, since it involves the ability to reverse the 
course of events in thought. What these experiments, then, demon- 
strate is that the concepts of quantity, number, space and time, in 
terms of which we adults picture the world, have their roots in the 
simple behavioural activities of the child. 

Some of the philosophical implications of Piaget’s views are of 
interest. Philosophers in the past, if they ever took the thought of 
the child into account, usually assumed that he was a little adult, 
as far as his logic was concerned. ‘Though John Locke did ask 
whether a child when he plays with his rattle contemplates the 
laws of thought, identity, contradiction and so forth, Piaget is 
probably the first person to have given a precise experimental answer 
to this question. He has shown sa these principles of formal logic 
do not occur in the child before adolescence ; and that identity as a 
formal principle does not appear until such concepts as weight, volume 
and shape have been formed, usually at the age of seven to eight. 


Hiaps also potas out that perceptual data are not as simple, 


straightforward and objective as some modern philosophers assume. 
For example, even such an apparently simple statement as “ this tree 
is green” implies a complex system of co-ordinated behavioural 
activities. To talk intelligently about “green” or a “tree” pre- 
supposes specific classificatory and relational activities which enable us 
to. differentiate “green” from “red” and “trees” from “ lamp- 
posts.” Further, as we have seen, a child can perform logical and 
mathematical operations on a sensori-motor level long before he can do 
so verbally, aad this would seem to throw some doubt on the philo- 
sophical thesis that linguistic skills are prior to logical ones. 
ethaps the most interesting conclusion which emerges from 
Piaget’s experimental researches is that mathematical concepts in their 
psychological development are ultimately based on logical notions. 
Piaget is now professor of psychology at the Sorbonne, though he 
still retains his Geneve professorship. During the second world war 
when France was occupied, Piaget was devine By his French colleagues 
to give a course of lectures in Paris, subsequently published as The 
Psychology of Intelligence. His preface to these lectures brings out his 
humaneness of character. “It was a privilege,” he said, “to give these 
lectures at an hour when University men felt the need to show their 
solidarity in the face of violence and their fidelity to permanent values.” 


- 
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IN the following article I wish to focus attention primarily on certain 
current assumptions, about the nature of the universe, about moral 
ptinciples, and about the nature of the church. Such assumptions 
may take the form of abstract generalizations, or of pictures, models 
or myths. In cofisidering these various presuppositions I shall 
indulge in some speculation on the causes that hive given rise to 
them. Finally I want to give a little space to the methods by which 


these obstacles can be overcome. 
Assumptions about the nature of the universe 

The principal modern assumption on this ar is that every event 
that occurs is entirely accounted for within the realm of natural law, 
that is laws of scientific type, laws of recurrence. In other words the 
operative model or myth for the universe is a machine; it may be 
complicated and in large part unknown to us, but it is still a machine. 
Stace puts the point clearly and forcibly : 

Science has everywhere substituted natural causes of phenomena for the 
supernatural causes in which men formerly believed. Since the seventeenth 
century it has become a fixed maxim of science that no supernatural causes 
are to be admitted in the universe ; that even if a na henomenon is 
at present unexplained, it must never be taken as a case of divine action, 
but always a natural cause must be assumed to exist and must be sought for. 
This . . . is a basic assumption of science as a whole. It is part of the scientific 
view of the world. And it is this general scientific view of the world, and 
not any particular discovery, which has worked havoc with religion. 

No doubt in pre-scientific times there was belief in a general regularity 
of nature, the recurrence of cycles of events in accordance with a reign of 
law. The sun rises regularly every day. The seasons return regularly every 
year. But within these general cycles there was still plenty of room left 
for divine intervention in details. Hence the possibility of miracles which 
could very well be fitted into the picture of a world which was, in its larger 
features, regular and orderly. The thought which was born into the world 
with the new science of the seventeenth century, and which has become part 


1 A paper read to the Erasmus Society of Exeter University. 
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of the world-picture of the modern mind, is that every small detail of the 
world’s happenings is completely determined by inflexible laws of nature. . . . 
This basic assumption of science has become, since the seventeenth century, 
a part of the unconscious mentality of the modern man. And it leaves no 
room for divine action in the world.! 

Stace points out that Newton in bringing God in to account for 
the irregularities in the movements of the planets was doing much 
the same as Berkeley did later when he brought God in to account 
for the continued existence of an object when it was not under a 
human eye. He remarks that any group of elementary students of 
philosophy in an American university will immediately revolt against 
the idea. He continues : 

Why . . . do students, why does the modern mind in general, object to 
Berkeley’s procedure? Why is it plastered with smear phrases like “ drag 
in,” “ bolster up,” “‘ deus ex machina ”’? Because, although it does not conflict 
with any principles of logic, it conflicts with the scientific maxim that all 
facts are to be accounted for by natural causes, and that God is never to be 
introduced as an explanation of anything. Beginning students do not, of 
course, argue the matter out. If you ask them wy they revolt against 
Berkeley’s hypothesis, they do not know. They simply fee/ that it is objection- 
able. And this shows that the scientific world-picture has penetrated the 
marrow of our minds. It has become an unconscious background of all 
human thinking. It is no longer the mere abstract theory of intellectuals. 
It has sunk into the depths of human personality.” 

Two corollaries accompany this general view. 

The first is that nothing exists ar material objects, energy, and 
human desires ; which last may properly belong under energy. Thus 
there can exist no spiritual reality prior to and not dependent on the 
material universe ; there can be no God. Mystical experiences there- 
fore can give no knowledge of such a transcendent reality; and 
miracles, in the sense of special manifestations of such a reality, can 
be no more than curiosities, indices of ignorance, goads that set the 
innocent scientists’ minds on the move. The events recorded in the 
New Testament are implausible, historically dubious, and inextricably 
confused with superstition and legend. 

The second corollary is a less drastic alternative to the first : 
pethaps there is a God, to account for the existence of the universe : 
a first cause. Such a deity might or might not be personal; but 
either way there does not appear to be any loophole in the laws of 
nature where he (or it) might get a look-in. One cannot believe that 
it (or he) is always with us and in us. : 

Contemporary assumptions about morals : 

The fundamental presupposition is that no values or moral principles 
are universally valid: “Theft or petjury, church-going or marital 
fidelity—not much good to me but perhaps he gets something out 
of it.”. A distinguishable but closely related assumption is that some 


1 W. T. Stace, Religion and the Modern Mind, Macmillan, 1953, p. 88. 
2 Ibid., p. 95. 
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values may be universally valid, without being obligatory: “I am 
quite ready to believe you when you say self-sacrifice is the best road 
to peace of mind and happiness ; but, brother, you can keep it.” 

in corollaries accompany the main proposition. 

The first is that the world is not a moral order and it has no purpose, 
Wrong-doing is not a sin but a mistake. The absence of a sense of 
sin (as distinct from guilt or anxiety) is a commonly noted feature of 
the modern world. 

The second is that if a God exists he cannot be a commanding, 
ce i God who takes the initiative in his relations with men, 

ather he is thought of as being either not omnipotent—he does not 
stop evil because he has not the power—or not a hundred per cent 
benevolent: he does not stop evil because he does not want to, 
And even if he could perform miracles he would not, since that would 
be just inveigling us into belief by conjuring-tricks. I think it is 
Pheer this vague, well-meaning, rather frail and quite harmless 

ind of deity that many people have in mind when to the tune of 
perhaps ninety per cent of the population they say they believe in God. 

The third is the conviction that suffering is always and everywhete 
evil; it can never for any individual be part of a divine plan or 
inherent in the moral order of the universe : there is no moral order 
ot divine plan. To speak of its having a positive function for our 
spiritual growth is mere pire All you can do is to attack it, 
when it takes the shape of a disease like cancer, or of cruelty to 
children ; or if it is not amenable to attack, to laugh it off. 

In my opinion these views on ethical matters do not derive 
primarily from science. I would agree that the picture of the universe 
as a machine has sunk into the modern consciousness and that this 
makes the moral implications of God’s command more remote. But 


I regard it as highly significant that the ethical revolution has delayed | 


centuries behind the metaphysical one : I suggest that the basic causes 
of the former are to be found in the changing conditions of life in a 
technical and industrialized society. 

In the first place the mass-communications of the present day bring 
‘home to the ordinary man a far wider range of information on the 
ways in which people live in other societies than was ever possible 
in the past. The cinema, the radio, the television, the illustrated press, 
not to mention universal literacy and the enforced “ foreign travel” 
of service life, bring this information about historical and geo- 
graphical realities in a vivid form; and what was formerly no more 
than legends or travellers’ tales, or totally unsuspected, is now 4 
matter of commonplace knowledge. On die subject of family life, 
for example, we get to know about illegitimacy rates in Sweden, 
about pre-marital sexual relationships amongst slum-dwellers, about 
the findings of the Kinsey reports in America; we see the Swedes 
and the Americans on the films or as visitors ; they are not so very 
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diferent from ourselves in appearance, clothing, housing, eating ; 
it is not difficult for certain behaviour to receive a sanction from other 

ple’s practice which in a more enclosed community might not 
ae received such a sanction. Thus the barrage of knowledge tends 
to widen the range of feasible choices and to obscure the sharp edges 
of inherited values and conventions. Wall puts the position as it 
faces the adolescent trying to get his bearings in our urban society : 

As contacts with adult society widen, differences in manners and con- 
ventions seem more marked. In one group a local accent is condemned—in 
another accepted. At the house of one friend, courteous behaviour is gently 
insisted upon—at another’s laughed at. Wide differences in family discipline 
are revealed. In one family Jack has a door-key and is allowed to come in 
at eleven o’clock, in another William is obliged to be in by eight and account 
for all his movements. Jill is given ample pocket-money, uses cosmetics, 
chooses her own clothes, calls her parents by their Christian names. Shelagh 
is accompanied almost everywhere by her mother, wears clothes that are 
labelled “‘ sensible ” rather than attractive, and is taught to regard lipstick 
as fast and men as potentially dangerous animals. In religious matters the 
choice is bewildering. The family group may show as many shades of belief 
or unbelief as there ate members; outside, dozens of sects are clamant 
that theirs is the right and the only way. Politics, ideals, tastes, interests, 
ambitions, manners, morals—all these and a hundred other most important 
departments of mental and emotional life offer tangled avenues among 
which, with more or less conflict, a choice must be made. . . .”! 

A second powerful factor in the shift of moral outlook is a radical 
change of attitude to all authority. Nothing is so typical of twentieth- 
centuty man as his critical, often appraising, attitude to those in 
positions of command. There has of course always been a minority 
of rebels against authority ; but now we have an attitude of willingness 
to judge and challenge the claims of those in positions of responsi- 


bility. This outlook is to be seen in the family, where, for example, 


women. are far less dependent on their husbands than before, both 
financially and emotionally; and where parents tend to be less 
conscious of the children’s obligations to them than of their own 
obligations to the children. Industry is constantly the scene of 
tevolts against authority, whether that of the employer or that of 
the trade union leaders. In religion, in art, in the schools we see the 
shift of attitude. People are more disposed to think and judge for 
themselves than in a more rigidly stratified society. 

The change appears to be caused primarily by a world-wide re- 
distribution of one as. between haces pis. "als and the less 
pevikegsd sections of the human race. In India, China, Persia, Egypt, 
West Africa we see relatively backward countries which have 
immensely : ag political and/or economic power vis-a-vis the West 
than was the case even twenty years ago. Within the Western 
countries the rise of socialist parties and the trade unions over the 


1 W. D. Wall, The Adolescent Child, Methuen, 1948, p. 14. 
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last half-century represents a great accession of power to the lower 
income-groups. We need not look into the causes of the swing of 
power ; but it has done much towards giving a multitude of people 
a new sense of independence and confidence. 3: 

This brings us to a thitd cause of the shift in moral outlook : , 
widespread sense of extended vision and enlarged freedom. With the 
te-distribution of political and economic power it has become less 
difficult and:more frequent for members of the lower income-groups 
to achieve public office, as city councillors, magistrates, jurymen; 
they no longer feel obliged to conform to the expectations of parsons, 
employers, members of the upper classes, or other representatives of 
traditional authority. There has been among many a gain in confidence 
and dignity. 3 

A dotaguistable element has been a dramatic expansion of the 
otdinary person’s framework of thinking. We are aware of coutse 
that the common man’s horizon of thought is usually pretty well 
filled by his pub and his football pools, his os packet and his wife 
and children at home ; but it remains a fact that he may well have 


fought across North Africa in the Eighth Army, frozen in Korea ot 
baked in Cyprus ; and that he probably has access to a television set 
or goes regularly to the cinema. This background means not only, 
as noticed above, that his range of choice is widened, but that the 
stream of world events has penetrated his consciousness far mote 
deeply than was possible a generation ago. 


Another element in this new outlook is the growth of self-restraint. 
The “ brutal and licentious soldiery ” of tradition has according to 
the statistical evidence shrunk away steadily in the British forces. 
Crimes of violence and arrests for drunkenness have declined pretty 
consistently over the last half century. In my opinion the confidence 
in one’s own self-command, in a society which values moderation 
and tolerance, adds greatly to a person’s self-respect. We can see a 
reflection of this change, I believe, in the common demand of the 
bulk of the public for strikers to take a more responsible attitude to 
the countty. 
aoe up, the shift of moral outlook, the loss of clearly defined 
goals in life and the weakening of accepted obligations, has in my 
view been caused principally by three factors: first the barrage of 
information about other ways of life which blurs the sharp edges of 
out own habits and convictions ; second the general revolt against 
traditional authorities ; and third the widening of the horizons of 
men’s thinking and their greater sense of self-respecting independence. 
Assumptions about the nature of the church 7 

The third set of assumptions that tend to inhibit religious belief 
is that which concerns the nature of the church. Again, I must depend 
on subjective impressions for which it would not be difficult to get 
documentary support but probably quite impossible to get any 
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satisfactory statistical validation. In my view the current picture 
(which does not represent my own feelings), the myth, of the church 
is of an institution which is, like a dowager, out of touch with modern 
realities, clinging to the semblance of past authority ; which holds 
a faith similar to the children’s belief in Father Christmas, and teaches 
a naive morality suitable for Sunday schools; and which generally 
expects adults to be willing to go on taking a somewhat junior status in 
the organization. The clergy are thought of as merely being lucky 
to have an easy job. 

Two quotations must suffice to illustrate the above views. The 
first is from Rowntree and Lavers : 

“Ts there nothing for me to believe? It is no good going to church 
where people read out prayers they don’t really believe themselves. . . . 
I wish I could understand what this ‘ good ’ is that we can feel and see. It 
would be a help to people to get it organized a bit. But the churches will 
never do it. They’re too much out of touch.”! 

The second is from Zweig : 

“TI would be sorry if my kiddies wouldn’t attend the Church services, 
because it’s important for forming their lives, but I don’t go to church 
myself. I am not a hypocrite.” 

Zweig comments that among manual workers hypocrisy is the chief 
atgument against the organized churches. 

These views are in my opinion caused largely by the revolutions 
in outlook that I have already mentioned : Peat the loss of belief in 
the supernatural reality which the church teaches ; and secondly the 
revolt against authority in general, with particularly those forms that 
ate derived from tradition or are autocratic in structure. This change 
of attitude to authority is probably one of the principal causes of— 
where these occur—unrest in industry, unhappiness in schools, and 
defections from the churches: there is a profound but inarticulate 
desire for a more adult status and a greater share in decisions on 
policy and no new tradition has yet been created that preserves 
authority where it is needed, yet brings the rank-and-file into full 

icipation. The resentment sometimes aroused in non-believers by 
the doctrine of original sin seems to be due to its association in their 
minds with the accusing finger of puritanical authority. 

I cannot leave the subject without one or two remarks on the way 
in which these attitudes may be approached. Those approaches that 
place great stress on the authority of the church or the bible—those, 
that is, of the Roman Catholics, the fundamentalists, and certain 
sections of the Church of England—offer a great attraction to those 
who have lost their beatings and find themselves in a spiritual desert ; 
but in my view they share a serious weakness : in not being adapted 
to attract the best representatives of the modern outlook, the many 
thoughtful, stable persons of integrity who stand outside the churches. 


1 B. Seebohm Rowntree and G. Lavers, English Life and Leisure, Longmans Green, 1951, p. 353- 
2 The British Worker, Penguin, 1952, p. 235. 
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It seems to me that we in the churches, clergy and laity alike, have to 
put ourselves back in mind to the first century or so A.D.: as an 
institution we have no authority, absolutely none whatever, for a large 
proportion of modern people. We have to throw ourselves back on 
the fact that God himself se om nobody to believe, 

I suggest, first, that we need to reform, not the formal structure of 
parish administration, but the actual structute of authority and 
participation in parishes; second, that we need to cultivate much 
more systematically the informal approaches to evangelism, learning 
how to do what the worker-priests did in French industry, and what 
Michael Burn describes in his book Mr. Lyward’s Answer: how to 
stand around and chat about nothing, whether at work or at leisure, 
and yet enable the enquirer to raise the great questions of human life 
and destiny ; third, that we need to study more carefully the actual 
virtues of the modern outlook and learn how to build on them in 
talking to non-believers. For example, one of the most characteristic 
virtues of the educated mind of the twentieth century is a passion for 
intellectual integrity; another, confined to no icular level of 
education, is an intense concern for individuals in distress : a man on 
a taft in the ocean has liners and aircraft diverted to search for him. 
I suggest that we could profitably explore the positive qualities of 
the modern outlook and their potential links with Christian doctrine. 

There is some evidence that the drive towards deeper religious 
understanding comes from the experience of misfortune and trouble.! 
The Ia sources of distress and suffering are on the one hand 
material hardships—war, bereavement, unemployment, serious injury 
—and on the other the trials caused by the violation of the values 
to which one is committed. These may have been involuntarily 
acquired in childhood, such as a passion for comfort or attention, or 
for a moral pattern in one’s life ; or voluntarily accepted as obligatory 
after reflection in adult life. Now that the Welfare State has cushioned 
the blows of material misfortune we find substantial evidence of 
complacency semen gi le of all ages in regard to material amenities. 
The drive towards religious depth must now therefore derive 
principally from the second source; and it seems to become clear 
that for an individual who is reasonably well adjusted to his society 
the only event likely to push him into religious thinking is his 
acceptance of standards more exacting than ‘is accustomed ones. 
This seems to imply that Christians who wish to communicate their 
religious convictions to happy and prosperous people in stable jobs 
are only likely to make any impact if their own personality radiates 
such standards of humility, integrity, forgiveness, acceptance of the 
other man as he is, meeting him on his own ground, as will attract 
those people into allegiance to new standatds. The subsequent 
discovery of the impossibility of maintaining such standards may 


1 P. W. Martin, Experiment in Depth, Routledge, 1955. 
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then become the heart of a new outlook. But the implied demand 
on the Christian missionary in a civilized Welfare State is perhaps a 
little startling. 

These suggestions may be summed up in Gregor Smith’s words : 

I should say that the Church needs not only in its practice but above all 
in its spiritual and intellectual pursuits in its colleges and universities, as 
well as in the manses and vicarages of its clergy, to be able far more 
thoroughly to identify itself, without reserve, with the studies and work of 
the world. It needs to recognize the hidden unconditional ground even in 
the most autonomous of human pursuits, it needs to welcome those pursuits 
not for the hope that they may be violently “ baptized ” into Christ, but 
for their own sake . . . the pre-requisite of being able to speak to others is 
that you should be with them where they are; not merely exercising your 
benevolence on their need or your intelligence on their problems; but 
being truly with them. This being with others and for others, which is the 
substance of love, is not an individualist manoeuvre, but points rather to 
the grand strategy of real historical life.’ 


1 R. Gregor Smith, The New Man, S.C.M. Press, 1956, pp. 69, 77. 
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THERE seems no doubt that believers in Christianity and other 
religions regard as central to their faith certain metaphysical state- 
ments (in the classical sense of “ metaphysical”) such as “ God 
exists,” “‘ There is a powerful spirit of love in the universe,” or 
“Christ answers prayer.” There is also no doubt (though this is 
more often denied) that the average believer looks upon these as 
assertions, statements of fact, or propositions, as meaningful, as true, 
and as relating to a “real” world, in the same sense (though not 
necessarily in the same way) that the world of physical objects is real. 
In the first place, then, it may be useless for philosophers to say that 
religious statements ate not meant to do the job of assertions but 
some other job (expressing attitudes, or acting as psychologically 
useful myths), since believers are entitled simply to deny this; for 
it must be remembered that you cannot tell how assertions are used 
simply by glaring at them ; and that it is people who use statements, 
which they can at least try to put to any employment they wish. The 
philosopher should rather say: “If you are making an assertion, 
then I do not see what is asserted, or how it could be proved or 
disproved.” The believer may of course reply merely: “I cannot 
tell you”; but I hope that Christian apologists would want to 
consider a great many possibilities before falling back on this reply. 
Few, if any, of these seem to have met with much success; and the 
purpose of this paper is to consider one possibility which has hardly 
received its fair share of attention. 

The position I wish to defend begins by accepting the view of 
Professor Flew! and most other modern philosophers regarding 
what can properly be said to count as a meaningful assertion or state- 
ment of fact: namely, that such assertions must be verifiable and 
falsifiable by experience, or that there must be tests for the assertions 
to pass. I think that if this acceptance is not made, religious apologists 
are bound to convey an impression of continuous retreat and evasion. 
For Christian statements, at least, purport to convey information 

1 See “ Theology and Falsification” in New Essays in Philosophical Theology (ed. Flew). 
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about a real world ; they assert that certain things are the case in this 
world, and certain other things are not the case: that some things 
may be said truly about it, and other things said falsely. This entails 
that if anyone could or did have experiences of this world, he would 
have certain experiences and not certain other experiences. In 
principle, at least, such assertions are verifiable and falsifiable. In my 
view; therefore, the Christian apologist need not be concerned to 
assail the view that all assertions must (logically) be falsifiable, since 
many of his own assertions actually are. 


Nor need the Christian attempt to take evasive action over the 
issue Of verification in any other way. Philosophers have been con- 
cerned to clarify the logical characteristics of informative assertions 
by vatious observations. They have said that they must be meaningful 
and verifiable: that we must know what would count as evidence 
for or against them: that their verification must ultimately be con- 
ducted by somebody’s experience : that unless these conditions were 
satisfied they could not qualify for truth or falsehood, and so on. 
All this can be accepted ; and there seems little use in trying to break 
out of the circle oF these observations at any point, e.g. by saying 
that Christian assertions are “ true ” in the sense of “ illuminating,” 
or can be “ verified” “by the Christian way of life itself.” For 
though the points being made here may be valid and important, they 
ate insufficient ; because Christian assertions are also supposed, by 
Christians themselves, to be true and verifiable in the (possibly more 
usual) sense in which philosophers have used these words. 


There is also some reason to believe that it is just these assertions 
which give to any religion its importance and its distinctive character. 
Statements which lay down language-rules (“A sacrament is an 
outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace ’”), historical 
statements (“ The man Jesus Christ was crucified in Palestine during 
the reign of Tiberius”), exhortations (“ Brethren, let us love one 
another ”), and moral injunctions (“ Judge not ”’), all have obvious 
uses; but they would none of them have any peculiarly religious 
interest unless backed by a number of assertions about the super- 
natural. Thus, we ate only interested in defining “sacrament ” 
clearly because it is held that the Son of God instituted. certain 
sacraments: historical statements about Jesus concern us only 
because we believe certain metaphysical statements about him: and 
exhortations and injunctions have religious force only because they 
detive support from. supernatural fact—hence we see arguments like 
“Let us ee one another, for love is of God.”’ No Christian, there- 
fore, should attempt to devalue or explain away assertions which 
look like assertions of fact, or to regard the “ good news” of the 
Gospel as anything other than factually informative. . 


This. attempt to put religious assertions in the same logical boat, 
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as it were, with straightforward empirical statements looks naive and 
old-fashioned, because it suggests a naive and old-fashioned view of 
religious language. We are accustomed to regard pa language 
as inadequate for its purposes; in particular, it is said to be “metaphor” 

r “analogy.” en challenged at every point, the metaphor 
becomes “eroded” or “evaporates,” until nothing may be left, 
Hence the Christian and the philosopher ‘both seem driven to the 
view that the metaphorical assertions cannot be informative, and must 
be in a different logical category from empirical statements, with a 
different sort of meaning and verification, if indeed they have any 
verification at all. But this is deceptive; because a metaphor may 
assert something quite as precise and informative as any other 
assettion. A word used metaphorically or analogically may lose 
something of its straightforward meaning; but it may gain some 
other significance. For example, “‘ sugar is sweet ” may be a straight- 
forward empirical assertion, and “ Mary is sweet” a metaphor; 
but it would be wrong to suppose that what we are saying about 
Mary is less definite or meaningful than what we are saying about 
sugar. The word “sweet” simply means different things, and has a 
different method of verification, in either case. This might well be 
true of religious assertions. They are expressed in language borrowed 
from non-religious contexts, just as “ Mary is sweet’ uses a word 
borrowed from taste-experience ; but this language may well have 
a new and precise significance, though of course the fact that the same 
word is used suggests that there are points of contact between the 
two uses—points which might help to make the new use more 
comprehensible to someone who did not understand the metaphorical 
meaning. 

What I have written so far amounts to saying that religious 
assertions, if they are to be regarded as (a) interesting and (b) the sort 
of assertions in which a neutral party might rationally believe, must 
be vulnerable in the same (logical) way as empirical assertions are 
vulnerable ; and it is perhaps not surprising that so many Christian 

hilosophers have tried to avoid saying this, since they seem to 
lieve that, if religious assertions are vulnerable in this way, they 
will be mortally wounded and immediately perish. But surely this 
is to give up the rationality of Christian belief altogether. For what 
we mean when we call a belief “ rational ” or “ justifiable,” at least 
in part, is precisely that it is in principle vulnerable, that it need not 
be true, and that it could be decisively falsified. A rational person is 
one whose beliefs may be changed by further evidence, or a te- 
considetation of existing evidence ; and a justifiable belief is one which 
has the weight of evidence on its side, though if this weight shifted 
it could become unjustifiable. Briefly, any interesting assertion, if it 
is to be oe accepted, must be testable’: amd a test, if it cannot 
in principle yield negative as well as positive results, is no test at all. 
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It is _—— of course, to stop up every loophole through 
which a believer who does not accept this point might wish to crawl. 
Ithas been argued, for instance, that religious assertions are potentially 
and decisively verifiable and falsifiable, but only under remote and 
questionable conditions, e.g. after death. But here again the argument 
takes away with the one hand what it appears to give with the other ; 
by removing the decisive falsification of an assertion so far, it ipso facto 
removes any decisive verification to an equal distance. And since 
the possibility of the testing conditions (e.g. immortality or life after 
death) is usually itself in question, this line of approach seems to add 
little to the rationality of religious belief. Again, I do not see that 
very much is gained by saying that God is “by definition trans- 
cendent.” For either “God” refers (at least partly) to something 
within our experience, in which case statements about God can be 
verified or falsified by experience ; or else “God” does not refer to 
anything within our experience, in which case statements about 
God are not of any interest to us. These are only two examples of 
what seems to me to be mere evasion. It is not surprising that so 
many unbelievers wonder whether Christianity is supposed to be 
rational at all. Some writers, indeed, seem prepared to throw 
rationality overboard altogether: Mitchell, for instance, holds that 
Christians ate precluded from discarding their beliefs “‘ if experience 
tells against them.”! To them I have nothing to say, except the 
possibly pessimistic prediction that if to be a Christian, or a “ believer,” 
or to “ have faith,” involves this sort of unreason, then few reasonable 
~ _ likely to be attracted by Christianity, or religious belief, 
or “ ai i? 

Many Christians have maintained that religious assertions are 
verifiable by sense-experience or inductions from sense-experience 
(c.g. the argument from design) ; but fortunately this view is by now 
too unpopular in. most circles to warrant any further arguments 
against it. A Christian should hold, however, that his assertions 
teferred to, and were therefore (at least in principle) verifiable by, 
some kind of experience. It is worth while investigating, therefore, 
the possibilities of a different type of ience. We already know 
that there are types of experience which are not sense-experience : 
feeling-states and appreciation of works of art, for example, constitute 
such types. There is therefore no @ priori reason to deny the possibility 
of a specific type of experience, usually called “ religious experience,” 
which exists in its own right. And this brings us to what I take to 
be the heart of the problem. For it is widely held that there are 
logical reasons, or reasons of principle, why such experience cannot 
provide an adequate basis of meaning and verification for religious 
assertions ; whereas I want to hold, by contrast, that though the 
the basis of meaning and verification for religious assertions is less 

1 Op. cit. 
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firmly established than for ordinary empirical assertions, this is not 
because of any insuperable logical barrier, and that there is no reason 
of logic or epistemology why the two should not be on a par with 
each other. . 

Let it be granted, then, that some people have experiences which 
seem to them different in kind from any other type of experience, and 
that they propose to base certain assertions on these experiences. 
These assertions are supposed to be existential, in the sense that 
“ There is a God ” is supposed to be like “‘ There are tables ” rather 
than “I feel happy,” and “God is love” like “The sky is blue” 
rather than “I seera to see a blue patch.” We may put precisely the 
same point by saying that these experiences are supposed to be 
cognitive: they are supposed to be experiences of something. We 
may even say, if we like, that they are meant to be “ objective ” 
rather than “ subjective,” provided we do not mislead ourselves by 
these words. The root of the problem, therefore, consists in deter- 
mining the minimum conditions necessary for the basing of existential 
assettions on experience, or for regarding experiences as cognitive. 
The phrase “ minimum conditions necessary ” is important, because 
I do not want to hold at all that religious assertions are so firmly 
based on experience as ordinary empirical assertions. There are many 
sufficient conditions satisfied by empirical assertions which religious 
assertions do not satisfy. I wish only to claim that religious assertions 
can satisfy all the necessary ones. | 

There are sevetal conditions which are certainly sufficient, but 
which are not necessary. In order to show this, we have only to 
construct logically possible cases where we would certainly want 
to say that assertions of fact or existential assertions were being made, 
but where these conditions are not satisfied. 

(2) Ability to make scientific tests of our experience is not necessaty. 
Thus, we:would be (and in fact have been) convinced that the sky was 
blue and the grass green without being able to measure light-waves 
or assess refraction. Though it may be necessary that there should be 
some kind of public test for an existential assertion, it is not necessary 
that the test should be sophisticated. , 

(0) It is not mecessary that the experience should be shared by a 
majority of people: this is not a question of counting heads. If a 
majority of people were colout-blind, we should still accept existential 
statements about colours ; and though a majority of people may not 
be able to hear the squeak of bats, we should still be prepared to 
believe that they squeaked. 

(c) It is not necessary that the rience should be, as it were, 
presented to us on a plate, whole and complete. It may be true of an 
experience both that it is cognitive, and that we have to learn how to 


have it. This has occurred in the life-history of all of us, for all 
1 See C. B. Martin, “ A Religious Way of Knowing,” op. cit. 
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not # infants have to learn how to use their senses: just as men who ate 
son MH born blind and recover their sight have to learn how to use their 
with 3 





€s. 
MD) It is not necessary that the testing-system for assertions should 
be universally adopted, or that the terms figuring in the assertions 
should have a meaning constant for all groups of people who make 
them. Thus, we can imagine different ways of testing for colour in 
different groups of people (by simply looking at colours, by matching 
them, by trying them in different lights, by scientific measurement, 










i” Bf andsoon). The only common factor would be that the tests involved 
the § something which one saw—that they referred to one particular type 
be ff of experience: the actual tests and methods involved might differ 
We Bf widely. Similarly, the meanings of colour-words. differ from one 





society to another: Latin and Greek colour-words are notoriously 
unlike our own. 

(¢) Finally, it is often said that if an assertion is existential and true, 
it must afford one the ability to predict. Thus, “I seem to see a blue 
expanse ” allows no important prediction: but “ The sky is blue 
now ” allows one to predict that (other things being equal) the sun 
will be shining outside, the weather will be right for a picnic, and 
so on. But we must be careful how far we extend the notion of 
prediction here. Prediction of a sophisticated or scientific nature—or 
any prediction beyond what is implied by the assertion itself—is not 
a necessary condition. Thus if I say “ There is a table in the next 
room,” and you ate assured of the truth of this, we may say, if we 
like, that you are hence able to predict that if you go into the next 
room you will see something solid, probably with legs, with a flat 
top, on which you can put things, and so on. But all this is part of 
what we normally mean by “table”: it is implied in the assertion 
itself. When I say “ There is a table” I imply that if you do certain 
things, you will have certain experiences: in other words, that the 
statement is verifiable. It is not necessary that you should be able 
to use my statement to “ predict ” in any wider sense. We can even 
imagine a society which did not use its experiences of colour to predict 
in any but this narrow sense: a society which never connected black 
clouds with rain, or blue skies with sunshine, or red rags with bulls 
charging. To put this point in the least misleading way I can think 
of, it is not necessary to be able to induce that anything will happen, 
though it is necessary to predict that we will be able to have certain 
experiences. 

In what, then, does the difference between existential and 
non-existential  (“ psychological”) statements consist? It is 
sometimes said that the formet ate “corrigible” and the latter 
“incorrigible.” But this will certainly not do as it stands. Statements 
like “ I feel happy ” and “I feel pain ” are corrigible by other people. 
Even if we discount the possihiliey that I may be lying, or that I am 
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not using the right words to describe my experience, there still 
remain tests which can be made by an outsider. If you assert that 
you feel happy, you may not be lying, but you may be deceiving 
yourself. t is why, if someone asks “ Do you feel happy?,” one 
often takes a long time to consider one’s answer. The outsider can 
check one’s answer, to some extent at least, by observing one’s 
behaviour. If I scowl and look sullen, have: frequent quarrels with 
my wife and detest my work, most people would agree that I was 
not feeling happy; but it is : possible for me to believe the 
opposite. All that remains of the “ corrigible ” and “ incorrigible ” 
distinction, I think, is that if I am asserting something solely about 
my Own experiences (and am neither a liar nor ignorant of common 
usage), then nobody else is likely to be in a position to refute me. 
There is an obvious sense in which nobody else can have my experti- 
ences. But many “ psychological ” statements, like “I feel happy ” 
and “I feel pain,” entail far more than a verbal echo of simple 
experiences ; and for that reason they are verifiable by other people. 

This point is not essential to my case, since I should want to say, 
of course, that religious assertions are corrigible, and that some 
religious experience may not be genuine (in the sense that it may not 
be cognitive experience). But it serves to bring out what I take to 
be the real difference between existential and non-existential state- 
ments, which is that the former are concerned with matters of public 
interest and experience to a degree that the latter are not. For 
example: suppose I say, in the first place, “I feel great pain.” This 
is a non-existential assertion, and nobody would take exception to it. 
But suppose I then say, archaically, “ There is a great pain within me.” 
This looks like an existential assertion. If we attack this second 
assertion, it becomes apparent in the course of time that what I am 
saying refers only, or at least very largely, to my own experiences, 
and neither the actual or potential experiences of other people. It 
says nothing more than “I feel great pain”; and it would lose 
nothing by adopting this, rather than the existential, form of speech. 
“ Thete is a table in the next room,” on the other hand, does assert 
something of public interest, in the sense that it is verifiable by public 
experience to a far higher degree than psychological assertions. 

We use these two modes of speech, existential and psychological, 
precisely because we wish to distinguish matters which are of public 
interest from ‘matters which are not: to distinguish autobiographical 
remarks from common facts. Roughly, we begin thinking and 
talking in terms of existence or non-existence, in terms of objects 
or “ realities,” in all cases where the experience of a sufficient number 
of people is coincidental: this is the easiest way of communicating 
our experiences to each other. I say “ There is a table”: by this 
you ate led to expect certain experiences of your own. Confident 
expectations of this kind are convenient to us. 
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The question of whether a whole ‘ype of experience is cognitive 
ot not, seems academic if not meaningless, provided that there are 
established tests current within the group of people who have the 
experience, and provided that assertions can be made which refer to 

tential experiences and which are verifiable by the tests. It would 
be possible to question the validity of the whole of our sense- 
experience : possible, but pointless : and pointless, because it makes 
no difference to our beliefs or behaviour. Suppose I say “ There is a 
hippopotamus in the next room.” You say “Is that an existential 
assertion? What do you mean by it?” I say “ Well, most of what 
I mean is that if you and other people were to enter the room, you 
would have such-and-such sense experiences.” You check whether 
these experiences are actually to be had, and find that they are. But 
you are not content: you say, perhaps, “ Yes, you are right about 
the experiences; but surely this does not entitle you to make any 
existential statement : they might be ‘subjective,’ or self-itiduced, or 
illusory.” Then I point out to you that it only makes sense to talk 
of “subjective” or illusory experiences if we can contrast them 
with “‘ objective ” or genuine ones: if these public experiences of 
the hippopotamus are not “objective” or genuine, then what experi- 
ences are? You are determined: you say “‘ None are: we can never 
know whether our experiences are cognitive or not. You still can’t 
prove to me that the Ralecbianden is really there.” Then I begin 
to lose patience: I say “‘ My dear fellow, I am no philosopher : if 
you don’t want to call any experiences ‘ cognitive,’ or any. statements 
‘existential,’ or to speak of anything as ‘ really existing,’ then don’t. 
If you want to try to translate all statements asserting existence into 
alot of long-winded statements about actual and potential experiences, 
go ahead. But you will have gained nothing ; and incidentally, you 
will have abolished the distinction between genuine and illusive 
experience, which we find useful at present. So far as our practical 
lives go, 1 am quite content if you will believe in a corpus of potential 
experiences, and not in a hippopotamus: I shall not even try to 
show that the word “hippopotamus ” actually means a number of 
experiences. I only made the remark in the first place because it 
seemed to me that the a was tather hungry, and might 
eat you. I will concede all the philosophical points you like: but 
se Fa not to allow yourself to be eaten.” 

is is the point which is surely of the greatest practical importance 
in discussions between — and 1S ete it comes out 
more clearly, perhaps, w: it is not being ar. by philosophers 
than when te f. says: “ There is a God.” B as 3 How do 
you know?” A says: “I have had certain experiences: I have seen 
God, talked with him, been a ae man ever since, etc.” But this 
is of merely psychological or autobiographical interest to B: what 
B wants to know is whohes there “ really ” is a God, or whether A 
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is just a dreamer. And the whole question is whether the experiences 
which A uses to base his assertion upon are available to B also. If 
they are, or even if there is any possibility of their being, then B will 
be interested: we have now stopped being autobiographical, and 
begun to deal with matters of common experience or potential 
experience. B will then want to know how he can have these expeti- 
ences: in other words, he will want to verify and make tests for ’s 
assertion. 

A’s assertion, in my view, is existential at least in the sense that 
it is supposed to be publicly verifiable, <nd that there are supposed to 
be tests for it. But I should want to say more than this. I should 
want to say that there are groups—large groups—of religious 
believers who do use the same system of verification for religious 
assertions, by means of their common experiences. These experiences 
are not only common (i.e. shared by all of them), but they are also 
co-tecurrent. By this I mean that a number of different experiences 
recur together in the same contexts. Further, having one or mote 
of these experiences enables them to expect or predict other experi- 
ences. For instance, supposing a believer has experiences of love, 
grace and power, he can predict the result of a further test, e.g. what 
will happen if he prays, or confesses his sins.. (Of course these words 
are technical terms to believers ; if they worry non-believers we can 
say that experiences ¢, f and g allow one to predict experiences / and /). 
This seems to me precisely similar in point of logic to the case with 
assertions like “ There is a table.” My having had certain visual 
experiences (seen a table) enables me to predict other experiences 
(touching it, putting things on it, etc.). 

Religious assertions, then, do concern matters of public interest, 
at least within the religious groups who use the same verification- 
system for their assertions. They are publicly verifiable at least to a 
limited public. This means that there are ways of distinguishing 
genuine from misleading religious experience. It is admittedly 
unfortunate that some Christian writers should have spoken as if 
any kind of experience that might be labelled “ religious” or 
“* mystical ” somehow carried its own guarantee. In fact, of course, 
most Christians would surely want to say that some religious believers 
—the worshippers of Baal, for instance—did have religious or ecstatic 
experiences which were not genuine or misleading: misleading, 
because they based on them assertions about God which were not 
true. Within the Christian group “God” entails the possibility of 
a number of experiences (love, grace, power). If a man has only one 
of these, he may find it deceptive, in exactly the same way as if a man 
only experiences dagger-like visual images, he may find these to be 
unsubstantiated by the other experiences which must be available if 
there is really a dagges there. Further tests will show whether the 
single experience is deceptive or genuine. - 
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Does this mean that religious assertions cannot be understood by 
those who have no religious experiences? The answer to this depends 
upon what is to count as understanding. In what seems to me the 
most important sense, religious assertions can be understood. 
Believers can define the terms of such assertions in terms of actual or 
sane for the benefit of non-believers, just as a man 
with no eyesight can explain the meaning of “table” in terms 
of visual experiences to a blind man. An unbeliever can know what 
“God ” means, just as a blind man can know what “ table” means ; 
that is, both can know how and when to use these words, what 
conditions must be satisfied before they can be used correctly. But 
in what is also an important sense, a man who has not had or cannot 
have any kind of experience of the sype relevant to an assertion cannot 
understand the assertion. Explaining religious assertions to a non- 
believer is not at all like explaining the meaning of “table” to 
someone who has never seen a table, but who has the use of his eyes. 
For here we can draw. parallels: we can say, perhaps, “Imagine 
something square, with legs, elevated from the ground, etc.” He 
would be able to appreciate the kind of experiences relevant to asser- 
tions about tables : the experiences, we might say, which make up the 
component parts of “table.” It is much more like trying to explain 
empirical assertions to an extra-terrestrial race of people who have 
no sense-experiences at all. One could acquaint them with definitions 
and verification-tests, but one would get no further. Nothing one 
could say would seem teal to them, until they were able to have at 
least some sense experiences. 

I have avoided bringing in the debatable parallel with “ aesthetic 
experience ” hitherto; but it is worth mentioning at this point, if 
only for purpose of illustration. For here too (2) we can make no 
scientific tests: () many aesthetic experiences are not shared by a 
majority of people: (¢) it is often necessary to learn to have this 
experience (“ musical appreciation ” classes): (d) there is no universally 
adopted testing system for statements about works of art, and different 
terms (“ romantic,” “baroque,” etc.) have different meanings for 
different groups: (¢) no sophisticated prediction is possible from 
these statements, but prediction about aesthetic experiences entailed 
by the statements is possible. Thus, if I say, “ Beethoven’s Eroica 
is noble, dramatic and powerful,” you are entitled to assume that if 
you make the appropriate tests you will have certain experiences. 

Tests in aesthetic experience also bear a remarkable resemblance 
to tests in religious experience. Neither consist in using the senses 
alone, or in measuring, observing, counting, etc.: we should not 
expect this, of course, since the statements are not intended to refer 
to objects or qualities of sense-experience. Yet it is possible to test 
“ Beethoven’s Eroica is noble.” I can acquaint myself with Beeth- 
oven’s music in general, rid myself of prejudice for or against 
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Beethoven, and above all simply listen to the Eroica on many 
occasions over a long period of time. Religious tests have a good 
deal in common with this. We are told to clear the mind of prejudice, 
acquaint ourselves with religion in general, attempt to disregard 
sense-experience for the moment, contemplate, meditate, and so on. 

‘Again, we can admit ourselves mistaken about aesthetic merit. We 
can say “I thought so-and-so was a very powerful composer when 
I was young, but now I see that most of his work is mere bombast,” 
implying thereby that the tests we made when young were inadequate 
in some way. Similarly we can say “ There seems to be something 
gteat about this work,” or “There is something great about this 
work ”: and these have different meanings. We say the first, perhaps, 
when we have only heard it once—when we have not conducted 
enough tests to be sure. As with empirical statements, we preserve 
a distinction between autobiographical or psychological remarks 
(“I like this,” “ This moves me greatly ”), and assertions (“ This is 
gteat music,” “ That is a really beautiful passage ”’). 

Finally, it is noticeable that within a group whose members have 
common aesthetic experiences, sensible and meaningful (and often 
helpful) conversations may be conducted which (in one sense) may 
be nonsense to outsiders. The group might make it plain to an 
outsider that when they used a word (“ romantic”) they referred to 
various aesthetic experiences (s eness, poignancy), so that the 
outsider could know what the word meant; but the conversation 
could hardly be real to him. This frequently happens in religion also. 
Religious people often appear to be arguing about assertions in a way 
which seems quite unreal to a non-believer; and this is perfectly 
understandable, just as it is understandable that a discussion about 
music should make no sense to a man who was tone-deaf. 

Both aesthetic and religious assertions refer to potential experiences, 
experiences which are actual within certain groups. It may be true, 
as Professor Price has suggested, that these experiences could become 
actual for a vast majority of people: that the capacity for religious 
experience has for some reason become repressed in modern societies. 
But I do not think that very much turns on this question in point of 
logic, though it does in point of practice. I am more concerned to 
discover aie our attitude should be towards religious assertions. 


As things are, we have groups who claim to have certain experiences, 
on which they base verification-systems and existential assertions. 
What would be a rational attitude for someone who did not have 


these experiences? 

Suppose a group of people were to lay claim to unusual experiences 
on which they based assertions that certain things called squmps 
existed.. We should first want to know whether the existence of 
squmps was verifiable by any normal method—by sense-experience, 


1 Professor H. H. Price, “Is Theism Important?”, Socratic, 1952. 
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for instance. But no, this is not the case : a different type of experience 
is involved. Squmps have no connections with the natural world, 
at least in this direct way. We should then want to know whether 
these experiences had been properly formulated into a language- 
system which distinguished psychological from existential statements. 
Yes, this is so: it is possible for a member of the group to say 
“T thought I saw a sqump yesterday, but it wasn’t one,” or “‘ That 
seems like a sqump, but I’m not sure,” and also “ That’s definitely 
a sqump, it passes all the tests of experience.”’ At this point we must 
surely admit that there are existential statements about squmps. Then, 
surely, we should want to know just how important i whole 
matter was. Is there any purpose in having experiences of squmps? 
Or can we just shrug our shoulders when people start talking about 
them? In particular, if squmps are important—perhaps they illuminate 
our moral problems, or give us a feeling of beauty or security—can 
we learn to experience them? 

Here, of course, the religious believer will answer with a definite 
“Yes.” (It is worth noticing that the music-lover can also say 
“Yes”; he can say that if you make no attempt to appreciate music, 
you will be missing a lot, and that once you —_——— it sufficiently, 
you will find it convenient to make assertions about it.) Christians at 
least suppose everyone to be capable of religious experience (“knowing 
God”), and believe it to be of immense importance and benefit 
to the lives of all men. Both these suppositions may be true; and 
it seems-to me that the most rational course is to try to find out, not 
to shrug one’s shoulders. : . 

What we can legitimately demand of religious believers is that they 
should ~ to put forward some sort of unanimous programme for 
the benefit of those who want to have these experiences and test the 
assertions based on them. There are certain features common to the 
tests used by most religious groups, but it would help enormously 
if non-believers could be presented with a single programme. In 
this religion has hitherto failed ; and because of this, together with 
all the other disadvantages which pertain to religious assertions as 
compared with assertions about sense-experience, which I have 
described above, a great many people have despaired of ever founding 
teligious belief on a secure logical and epistemological basis. This 
despair is natural but unnecessary. None of the disadvantages are 
fatal, and the difficulties which lie in our way are difficulties of 
practice, and not of logic. 

It may well be asked why, if all this is acceptable, religious believers 
have not taken this line more clearly. But there are de of reasons 
for this. First, many believers have (mistakenly) demanded logical 
certainty for their assertions of fact. Secondly, their own religious 
experience, though sufficient for assertions, is more uncertain and 
fluctuating than sense-experience, so that they have preferred to base 
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their assertions on some other (illegitimate) foundation. Thirdly, they 
have not noticed the differences of language- and verification-systems 
between different religious groups with sufficient attention to the 
logical barriers which this act erects. Fourthly, the structure of 
religious belief is not always clearly demonstrated by believers, 
although it is usually evident that a great many assertions may not 
be directly verifiable by experience, but depend logically on others : 
for instance, if we could verify by experience that there was a God 
and that Christ always said what was true about him, and that Christ 
asserted such-and-such, then we should be entitled to believe a great 
many other assertions. We might add to these points the desire of 
many believers to convert and propagandize by methods which are 
irrational and logically illegitimate: centuries of tradition and 
evangelistic zeal do not assist unbiassed philosophical consideration. 

All this, of course, does not mean that all or any religious assertions 
ate actually true: this is not a philosophical question. But it does 
mean, I think, that they have a chance of being true along the lines 
suggested. What is required above all is that believers should present 
a solid front, at least on those assertions about which they agtee. 
They should be able to put forward a clear and unanimous programme 
describing some approved method of obtaining the experiences which 
are relevant to the key assertions of their faith. Whether they can 
learn anything from the mystics, from Wordsworth, from Mr. 
Huxley or from anyone else I do not know. But until they lay down 
some sort of agreed tests for their assertions, by means of religious 
experience, I do not see how they can expect anyone to place rational | 
belief in them. What we need here, I take it, is a combination of mystic 
and of analytical philosopher. Perhaps this is too much to ask. 





SOME EXAMPLES AND 
IMPLICATIONS OFSPONTANEOUS 
PSYCHICAL EXPERIENC 


By 
A. GRAHAM IKIN 


M.A., M.SC. 


PsYCHICAL reseatch and parapsychology, which ate akin, but not 
identical, have arisen because a number of persistently recurring 
experiences refuse to fit into a conventional materialistic world view. 

The other day upon a stair 

I saw a man who wasn’t there. 

He wasn’t there again to-day. 

I wish to God he’d go away! : 

This describes an experience in which something is apprehended 
as “ there ” and yet as also “ not there ” in the ordinary sense of the 
wotd. » , 

In my book New Concepts of Healing, medical, psychological and 
religious’ 1 point out that there is a welter of material in occultist and 
spiritualistic literature that sorely needs disentangling from the naive 
| evaluations and interpretations put upon it. If this could be done 
adequately, then perhaps as alchemy has developed into chemistry, 
so ‘erg reseatch and parapsychology would find their real niche 
within a psychology capable of including: all the activities of our 
many-levelled psyches. « ~ | 

Psychical research and spiritualism offer some evidence for the 
existence of intelligences capable of conveying significance to us. 
Some of these, if genuinely existing in their own right and not as 
some split-off parts of our own selves, seem to be lower and some 
higher in the scale of being than ourselves. Moreover, parapsycholo- 
gists are producing evidence for some slight influence of mind on 
matter extraneous to the person by modifying the fall of dice in 
directions that ate willed (and thrown without human contact) more 
frequently than pure chance would seem to warrant. This may be 
significant in some cases of the healing of organic disease by non- 
physical means. Some examples t rted by well-known healers that 
seem to bring fresh forces into play are described in New Concepts 
of Healing. The effects of prayer and some examples of healing in 
psycho-somatic medicine, as well as by religious workers, seem to 
imply the reality of the inter-penetration of material and non-material 

1 London : Hodder and Stoughton. | 
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aspects of existence on a wider and deeper scale than has usually been 
accepted. These need to be taken into account in the much needed 
re-assessment of the body-mind relationship within ourselves. Some 
attempt to bring these into a single framework of reference is made 
in my chapter on “ Spiritual Healing and the New Physics.” 
Professor Raynor Jonteon, himself a physicist, said we would never 
find the answers to the many problems if .psychical research until 
those with a scientific education developed their own psi- functions 
as far as possible, instead of trying to interpret and evaluate the 
experience of others at second-hand. | 
e record that follows is the result of a personal attempt to 
discover the range and nature of paranormal cognition and healing 
open to me as a small step in this direction. Only a very small selection 
from such experience is included in this article: but the outline so 
given may stimulate others to experiment and explore for themselves. 
Dr. W. R. Matthews, to whom the letter was written, is a theo- 
logian. Dr. B., mentioned in it, is a psychiatrist. Both have been 
interested in my attempt to develop and interpret critically such 
experience as has come my way on the above lines for many years: 
though neither of them is responsible for the form such experience 
has taken, nor for my methods or interpretations. My approach 
differs in some respects both from that of psychical research and that 
of paepercholngy, and may perhaps throw light on some of the 
problems with which workers in each field are grappling. 
* * * 


Abbreviated and slightly modified extracts from a letter 17th 
September, 1954: 

Dear Dr. Matthews, 

It has not been possible yet to write up the notes I promised to let 
you have on paracognitiye tience, but it may be worth while 
trying to outline a ‘ skeleton ’ framework and fill in detail more fully 
later. Recent experience is connecting up with the time when I was 
reporting any unusual experience to you in 1926-28. 

You may remember one occasion when I was helping a woman who 
was badly crippled with arthritis up some steps and suddenly the 
air seemed filled with some vibratory power and a voice said ‘ Use 
your left hand.’ Rather startled I did as I was told, instead of taking 
her left hand in my right one as I was just about to do. She almost 
ran up the steps and was about three inches taller when she got to 
the top, owing to the loosening of contractures. She said it felt as 
if some power just ran —— her and loosened her joints. 

Later, when she had gone, I took myself to task over the ‘ Use yout 
left hand,’ thinking I must have imagined the voice, since there could 
not be. any more virtue in my left hand than my right. Then I realized 
that left hand to left hand had given:a lifting grip: which enabled me 
to take her weight, as she was almost lifted up the steps, in a way 
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that holding her left hand with my right one would not have offered. 
This seemed to imply that some intelligence other than my own would 
seem to have been responsible for issuing instructions as well as for 
the provision and control of some external power. 

Two years ago (i.e. 1952) this came into my mind after a long 
petiod of having left functioning on that level on one side. Again 
it seemed to be a real possibility that another mind than my own 
might genuinely have been involved. I therefore sent out an S.O.S. 
into the void to ‘ whoever told me to use my left hand so many 
years ago’ saying ‘If you are another intelligence and not just an 
intuitive aspect of my mind, will you get in touch with me again 
through someone actually living on earth in a way that will prove 
this and cannot be mistaken?’ I then left matters to take their course 
and thought no more about it. 

A few months later I came across Mrs. Elsie Salmon’s book 
He Heals To-day. This was the case-book of a woman healer in South 
Africa who had also been given verbal directions when focussing 
some healing power that came through her. I realized that she had 
gone on to develop from her initial experience in a way that I had 
not done, and that some remarkable results had followed. 

Later, independently of this, Miss J. ——. the crippled friend 
whom I had not seen for years, also came across Mrs. Salmon’s book, 
and also heard that she was then in England on a healing mission. 
She felt a very strong urge to go to one of her healing services. She 
told me of this by letter and managed to get the last ticket for one of 
these and Mrs. Salmon laid hands on her. She felt a great heat and 
relief from pain, and again some contractions were partially loosened. 

I thereupon wrote to Mrs. Salmon to tell her of my interest and 
of my first contact with Miss J. —— some 25 years previously, and 
invited her and her husband to my home for a few days’ relaxation 
if they could spare time in the midst of their very busy tour (June, 
1953). They came to see me in September, 1953, and so I made a 
contact with someone living who also was aware of the level of 
experience I had just touched so long ago. The contact was made 
through channels I could not have foreseen, in response to my S.O.S. 
for proof if another mind than my own was involved. The innumer- 
able links between my request to a possibly non-existent being which 
brought a woman of whom at the time I had never heard, who was 
then in South Africa, first into touch with the same patient and through 
that contact to my own doorstep, does seem to imply the reality of 
an independent intelligence of a high order. I had asked for proof 
and the proof was a am 

Moteover after this I found myself occasionally being used to help 


others paranormally and was at times aware of some interacting 
intelligence other than my own directly. 
The first occasion was in connection with Dr. B.’s son. He had 
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asked for my prayers as he was seriously ill and about to have a major 
operation. For a time his condition was critical and for a few days 
I was never off duty. I felt the actual anxiety of the surgeons and 
nurses, though I was more than two hundred miles away and was 
not given any information as to what was happening. I was also 
awate of some spiritual presence overshadowing the surgeons and 
nurses, as weil as the patient. Eventually 1 realized that he would 
pull through and with only a short prayer ofthe and morning I could 
now forget about him in between, instead of the continuous keeping 
some channel open for God to use. 

Three points are significant in this: 

(x) Dr. B. had not realized that his son was on the hos ital danger- 
list, so that I had picked up the reality of the risk and need. para- 
normally, not via suggestion from Dr. B. 

(z) Although it was three weeks before he was officially off the 
danger-list, I had known within a few days when the turning-point 
had been reached, Jefore its results were obvious to those on the spot. 

(3). The results have been much better than from the condition 
and nature of the operation those responsible for it had thought 
possible. Dr. B. told me some months later that when the surgeon 
was examining him he said, ‘ This is not all due to what I did, only 
God could have done this,’ without knowing I had been aware of 
the overshadowing presence at the time. 

The next experience was on the spot, not at a distance. My land- 
lady’s daughter was in bed with an abscessed tooth and her face was 
swollen out of all recognition. She was being given penicillin and 
sedatives, but had not slept for three nights for the acute pain. When 
I went in to see her I realized that she was almost at breaking-point. 

I put my hand on her head and, without saying anything to her, 
silently asked God to use me to help her. Instantly I felt her pain 
was lessening and could say “ That is easing it, E., isn’t it?’ In surprise 
at it, she.said it was, and within a few minutes said ‘ it does not hurt 
at all now and I think I.could go to sleep.’ I said I would keep my 
hand on her head until she was asleep and then slip out. Very shortly 
she was sound asleep and I found the swollen face was regaininz its 
normal contours under my touch. 

This was without any preparation or premeditation on my part, 
evoked by a deep compassion, as'1 had not wished to draw attention 
to my interest in. paranormal work locally. But human need forced 
my hand and led up to yet another illuminating experience. 

A few months later my landlady had a whitlow under a finger-nail 
and the doctor thought he would have to take the nail off. I made 
a link in prayer and then told her I might be able to help her as | 
had her a I put one hand on her forehead and held the 
finger in the other, and prayed silently. Immediately heat came into 
the finger, not through me. I felt it radiating from it as she felt it 
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in it. The rigid swollen finger began to bend and the pain eased. 
We could not doubt that something beyond our normal energies 
was at work. Her doctor had said that unless the nail was taken off 
the pus could not get away, and that it might go on like that for two 
or three months. However, with the response to our efforts we were 
encouraged to continue with a real hope of cure. At one point on 
the third day of treating it as above I found myself saying silently 
and spontaneously to some unseen presence ‘ More heat, please’ 
and more heat came, so that I had to ask my landlady if she could stand 
it for just a few minutes. 

The net result was that within two days from that the finger was 
almost normal. The pus had all gone, the nail had lifted at the base 
and the tip had skinned over underneath. The doctor, who had 
atranged to take the nail off then, had only to snip the loose bit away 
and the finger did not even need a bandage! 

N:B.—The significant factor in the above from the point of view 
of this essay was that some part of my mind was so attuned to the 
level from which a curative heat was coming as to be able to ask 
for more heat and to discover by the immediate response that my 
inaudible request had been understood by someone in control of the 

ower. It was not just being drawn upon mechanically. 

Shortly after this a friend asked my prayers for her father who was 
due to have the whole of one frontal lobe removed from his brain 
" as a tumour had interpenetrated it. Two days before the operation 
I was sute my prayers were producing results and the tumour seemed 
to be withering away. I ventured to write to my friend to say that 
I thought that the doctors would either find that the operation was 
no longer necessary, or that they would not need to remove any 
brain tissue, as any residual débris would be on the surface and could 
be easily removed. I also took the precaution of sending a copy of 
this letter to Dr. B. as evidence in advance which could be confirmed 
or refuted by the findings of the surgeons. _. 

Later a telegram arrived to say the brain had been left intact as 
no tumour had been found, but only a clot of blood. So that my 
realization that the brain tissue would not have to be removed was 
vetidical and the record of the pre-view was in the hands of two 
independent witnesses before the skull was opened which confirmed it. 

A few days later, however, another telegram reached me, saying 
her father’s life was hanging in the balance and my prayers were 
urgently needed. She did not say what had gone wrong after the 
operation had been safely over, but at once I ‘tuned in’ and for a 
few days, as with Dr. B.’s son, was never off duty. I knew at one 
point that he had nearly gone and my mind seemed to be co-operating 
with several unseen inecllipeliaes whose concern it was. Eventually 
I knew he would live and would pass from unconsciousness to natural 
sleep, and wake up normally next morning. I wrote to tell my friend 
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of this, again taking the precaution of sending a copy of the letter 
to Dr. B. before hearing anything through normal channels. Shortly 
afterwards I got a telegram to say he had made a miraculous recovery. 

Throughout this I had no information except the three telegrams. 
Subsequently I discovered that he had made such a rapid recovety 
after they had found no need to remove the frontal lobe that he had 
been moved from the special ward and had slipped and fallen, which 
with the open head wound had been serious, and necessitated a 
further operation. He had not been expected to survive and his 


telatives had been sent for and were awaiting his death, at the time 


that I realized he had neariy gone. He had then so ema recovered 
my Own insight. 
N.B.—Twelve months later the report is that he is strong and 
vigorous and the surgeons are amazed at a result they could not have 
anticipated from their half of the picture. - 
SHIGE TOy 7 
This is an all too brief indication of some types of experience 
which seem to imply a measure of interaction between the seen and 
unseen aspects of life which involves intelligent co-operation and 
not mechanically determined results. 





THE HORIZONS OF HISTORY 


By 
H. P. RICKMAN 


M.A., D.PHIL. 


University of Hull 


THE relation of the sciences and human disciplines to each other 
and to teligious or philosophic interpretations of life, moral codes 
and social purposes, raises questions which, for theoretical and 
practical reasons, have again become important. The various branches 
of learning depend for their success on specialization, strict method, 
objectivity, avoidance of moral bias and elimination of ne 
ot supernatutal explanations. Yet the neglect of religion, philosophy 


and morality may lead to narrowness and neglect of responsibility. 
Beside this central tension between the search for scientific knowledge 
on the one hand and for significance and value on the other, a host 
of borderline difficulties arises. How is moral freedom to be recon- 
ciled .with psychological explanation? Is there room for both a 
atm, a and a psycho-analytical explanation of mental illness 


and are both equally valid? Does the use of different methods in 
different disciplines present a difference. in scientific respectability? 

These epistemological questions cluster particularly around the 
subject of history. The reasons ate not far to seek ; it has no technical 
vocabulary and closely defined methodology to set it apart; its 
telations to psychology, sociology, economics and other disciplines 
ate not uncontroversial : traditionally it has been subject to religious 
and metaphysical interpretations; it deals with the activities of 
concrete human beings and gives the historian the sense of gaining 
insight into human nature and destiny and it may possibly provide 
us with guidance for the future. It is also particularly liable to 
decline into propaganda or preaching. It is natural that, in con- 
sequence, philosophers and historians have turned their attention to 
the nature of history and its relations to religion, morality and social 


purpose. 

Professor Butterfield (in Christianity and History), Professor Berlin 
(in Historical Inevitability) and Professor Barraclough (in his broadcast 
on The Crisis of Historicism) ate concerned with these particular 
telations. Without attempting a general criticism of these works 
I shall try to expose certain difficulties and inconsistencies in some of 
the arguments. These, I suggest, ate due to fundamental assumptions 
about the nature of these relations which underlie the approach of 
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all three authors. The adequacy of these assumptions needs, therefore, 
to be submitted to critical examination and an alternative conception, 
which avoids these’ particular. difficulties; developed in contrast. 


I 

Professor Butterfield asserts—trightly I think—that the academic 
historian’s account which provides us “ with~a reasonable assurance 
that certain things did happen, that they happened in a certain order, 
and that certain connections exist between them . . .”’ is unsatisfactory 
to those who go “ round with a hungry look seeking for something 
like an interpretation of life.” To satisfy these—and I suppose we all 
fall into this category—and to “ fill the story with significance ” we 
need “the poet and the prophet, the philosopher and theologian ” 
who can give us “an interpretation of the story seen as a whole” 
which is “a thing which we bring to our history and superimpose 
upon it... .” 

ae Professor Butterfield then proceeds to obscure the distinction 
between historical account and superimposed interpretation. He 
pursues the verbal strategy of adducing well attested facts about 
human nature and social relationships in the guise of moral and 
theological terms. Certain human tendencies he calls cupidity and 
self-righteousness, which are expressions of original sin. The un- 
fortunate consequences of these tendencies he calls judgments, and 
the fact that the actions of individuals take place in the context of 
pte-existing complex conditions which influence and distort their 
results he describes as the providential order. He then pulls these 
rabbits out of his hat with an ait of not having put them there himself. 
He says, for instance, “I do not think that we are interpolating 
anything fanciful into the structure of history, however, if we say 
that in 1918 of in 1933 of in 1945, or in all these together, a judgment 
has been passed on the militarism of Prussia. .. .” or “‘ Here neatly 
packed and patcelled, is a specimen case of the operation of the moral 
factor in history, with the whole system of things recoiling in the 
approved fashion upon those who have affronted it.” Of such inter- 
pretations he then says, “ All this is merely a secular analysis of the 
way in which history happens . . . such analysis is equally true for the 
Christian and the non-Christian . ... this limited view of Providence 
lies in the very structure of history. ...” Thus he has prépared the 
ground for asserting that “ the general course of history is so shaped 
that a Christian is in the right relation with it.” 

So we see Professor Butterfield moving uneasily. from one position 
to another incompatible with it. He starts with the notion of history 
to which significance has to be imparted by the superimposition of 
the Christian interpretation and arrives at one ne srt having 
already a significant structure which lends support to a Christian 
interpretation. 
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But Professor Butterfield not only fails to distinguish facts clearly 
from interpretations; he is also confused about the significance 
which the interpretation imparts. It is certainly significant in the 
sense of inspiring an attitude to the whole human drama, but can it 
also be applied significantly to concrete individual events? I believe 
that Prodessos Butterfield would wish to think so, but later he 
demolishes his own case completely. 

Let us, for example, take the notion of judgment in history. 
Professor Butterfield speaks of judgment stalking generally through 
the world and says, “. . . the judgment is always upon us—upon man’s 
universal sin—the sentence falls on great human systems, on nations, 
civilizations, institutions; indeed on ail the schematized patterns 
into which human life ranges itself in various periods.” But if all men, 
because of what they are, are sinful and if the inevitable decay in the 
passage of time which befalls all the works and arrangements of men 
is a universal judgment on this sinfulness, then sinfulness and judg- 
ment can never be attributed significantly in one case rather than in 
another and the night has descended in which all cats are grey. 

Again, having said that we may see judgment in history and having 
been fairly emphatic in the case of Prussia he takes it all back. “ There 
is a sense in which all that we may say on this subject and all the 
moral verdicts that we may pass on human history are only valid in 
their application as self-judgments.” This surely means that “in a 
sense ”’ judgment has no place in history (while presumably in another 
sense it is objectively there in history). 

Finally the relationship between judgment and wickedness is quite 
obscute. “ Judgment in history,” says Professor Butterfield, “ falls 
heaviest on those who come to think themselves gods.” But, if 
we assume that the heaviest judgment is represented by the greatest 
catastrophes and that these fall on those who ate most wicked, we 
ate quite wrong, for Professor Butterfield also assures us that “ we 
can never ptetend to say that those who have suffered the most 
pitiful catastrophes in history. must be regarded as ipso facto more 
wicked than anybody else.” 

In fact Professor Butterfield attempts to show that the historical 
course of events supports the Christian interpretation and that this 
interpretation in turn illuminates the course of events. He fails in 


both attempts. 





| ance wr | 

From Professor Berlin’s discussion on Historical Inevitability I single 
out two points. The first is his me to solve the problem of 
causality versus freedom. He is undoubtedly tight in maintaining 
that there is an incompatibility between the assumption that man is, 
at least sometimes, free. and the other assumption that all human 
actions can be fully accounted for by antecedent causes, Any solution 
of this problem is bound to have an ait of paradox, but I submit that 
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Professor Berlin’s solution will not do. The belief in freedom rests, he 
asserts, on “ the assumption that human beings do occasionally choose 
and that their choices are not wholly accounted for by the kind of 
causal explanation which is accepted in say physics or biology.” He 
suggests, in other words, if I understand him rightly, that the studies 
concetned with man, biology, psychology, sociology or history, must 
show some kind of gap in their causal explanations to allow for those 
mysterious choices. This, I think, the biologists and psychologists 
cannot accept and indeed they make, at least as a heuristic principle, 
the contrary assumption, namely that all human actions have their 
sufficient causes, have, ge physiological counterparts which one 
day may be fully traceable. If a denial of freedom would violate our 
common mode of thinking so would a denial of unbroken causality. 
The paradox certainly persists and is confirmed in our own experience. 
I am aware of o choioed before me now but, looking back over 
my own past, I have a sense that it could not have been otherwise; 
external citcumstances, inborn and acquired characteristics, fall into 
a pattern which made my choice of Pc my matriage, inevit- 
able. Failing to see the full force of the paradox, Professor Berlin has 
failed to provide a useful solution. ; 

Mote puzzling is Professor Berlin’s insistence (in numerous passages 
of which I can only quote a few) that moral valuations are “intrinsic” 
to the historian’s subject-matter. “We do distinguish”, he says, for 
instance, “‘ facts not indeed from valuations which enter into their 
very texture, but from the interpretation of them.” For this he offers 
various arguments. 

First of all he insists that the historian must apportion responsibility 
(pages 26-27). This, I think, is perfectly true but does not imply 
moral judgment. We say, “It was the snow that was responsible for 
the flooding ” and “It was Jones who was responsible for writing 
up those slogans.” In both cases a causal connection is referred to 
and the second sentence provides the information on the basis of 
which a moral judgment could be passed but does not represent one. 

Secondly,Professor Berlin produces a non sequitur on about the follow- 
ing lines. In ordinary life we do not talk about people in terms of the 
physical sciences but about purposes and motives; we also judge 
people morally. History cannot adopt the model of the physical 
sciences but uses ordinary language, talking about people’s motives 
and purposes. Therefore history must also make moral judgments 
(p. 52). This is not only bad logic but it also misrepresents the facts. 
Moral jud ts even in ordinary life are not answers which explain 
human viour. If we ask, “‘ How did it come about that John 
took those apples?” or “‘ Why did Harry tell an untruth?”—and these. 
ate surely the everyday equivalents of historical questions—the answer 
“ Because he is a rogue ” is surely no explanation. If it sometimes 
appears to be satisfactory it is for the following reasons. First it is 
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a way of saying, “ There is no need to explain this particular action 
of John’s because he usually acts in this kind of way.” Secondly it 
may sidetrack the whole business of explanation and go to the 
questioner’s real concern, which is not with understanding but with 
action. It may then mean, “ You are right to be indignant. Certainly 
punish him, have no more dealings with him,” or whatever it may be. 
But to, let us say, the parent who has gone to consult a psychologist 
in order to understand his son, this is no explanation. If compre- 
hension, not action, is at issue, the moral judgment is a useless 
intrusion and the historian gaa historian is surely concerned with the 
former. 

Thete is one action, however, which the historian has to perform. 
He has to select his subject and sort the important from the un- 
important. Professor Berlin asks the rhetorical question, “And is it so 
very clear that the most obvious moral categories, the notions of good 
and bad, right and wrong, so far as they enter into our assessments 
of societies, individuals, characters, political action, states of mind, 
are in principle utterly different from such indispensable ‘ non- 
moral’ categories of value as ‘ important,’ ‘ trivial,’ ‘ significant,’ 
etc.?”, and then continues, “‘Our notions of Napoleon or Robespierre 
as historically important, as worthy of our attention in the sense 
in which their minor followers are not (as well as the very meaning 
of terms like ‘ major’ and ‘ minor’), derive from the fact that the 
part of the former in forwarding or retarding the interests or the ideals 
of a great many of their contemporaries (with which our own are 
bound up) was very considerable: but then so do our moral 
‘judgments’ about them.” If historical importance is a matter of 
the extent of the effects which an individual or event has on the 
interests and fates of other people then surely the answer to Mr. 
Berlin’s rhetorical question is clearly “ Yes,” but what can we make 
of that last phrase in which he suggests that our moral judgments 
are merely based on counting the number of people affected? 

Ii 


In the case of Professor Barraclough I am concerned with a single 
— which I think is fairly represented by a quotation from his 

toadcast, “ The Crisis of Historicism.” On this point Professor 
Barraclough is obviously much in earnest, for he has made it repeatedly 
in other contexts, but as far as I know he has nowhere expanded on 
it and, as it stands, it is a little tic and in a sense surprisingly 
casual. This is what he says: “If history is to prosper it once again 
must be related to something outside itself, as it was, for example, 
when it was viewed as a manifestation of the working of God’s 
providence. I am not suggesting a return to the old theological view 
of history ; I regard that as impracticable. But I do mean that its 
study must have some constructive purpose, some criterion of 
judgment. What that criterion will be is of secondary importance, 
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so long as we no longer regard preoccupation with the past as an end 
in itself. History will either survive the crisis of historicism by 
justification in a new set of values, or it will atomize and fragment 
into pedantry and antiquarianism.” (“The Crisis of Historicism,” 
reproduced in the Listener of February 2nd, 1956). | 

This statement is, no doubt, ambiguous. It is, for instance, not 
clear whether the end to be sought for history is an end for historical 
research or for the couse of historical events, for when Professor 
Barraclough speaks of history and refers to “it” he must in one 
case mean the former and in the other the latter, which leaves some 
of his usage ambiguous. On the whole, we may construe his argument 
as follows. Historical research, to avoid pedantry and lack of vision, 
must have a constructive purpose outside itself and, if it is to have 
such a constructive purpose, the historical course of events must be 
linked to an end outside itself. This argument is open to a number 
of objections. ? 

The notion that history could be cured of pedantry and over- 
specialization by the conjuring up of an outside purpose seems to be 
a-simplification. Such tendencies are surely complexly determined by 
the temperament of individuals, the pressures which make certain 
types of individuals choose the academic career, the conditions under 
which they live and work and, finally, by such wider. tendencies as 
the whole climate of an age which makes for specialization in all 
spheres of life. } 

The historian, like anybody else, is, in fact, motivated in his activity 
by simultaneous purposes operating on different levels and some of 
these are, in that sense, outside purposes. For instance, in doing a 
piece of research the historian is properly motivated by the desire, 
intrinsic to his being a historian, to get at the truth, to discover how 
things have happened. He may, at the same time, prepare this work 
as lecturing material for students due to take their finals. Thirdly he 
may hope to influence British foreign policy by presenting certain 
historical conclusions in book form. The relation between these 
purposes is not simple. The last two may, in some sense, influence 
the historian’s selection of material and presentation but the utilitarian 
paradox _— ; success in the last two purposes may be secured 
the more adequately if the first purpose dominates the actual work 
to the exclusion of the others. Professor Barraclough has certainly 
not made it clear whether he is talking about this kind of outside 
purpose or how he wishes it to be related to historical research. 

From the foregoing point it is clear that there is no reason why the 
existence of outside mare should depend on an end existing 
outside the course of historical events. The desire to cope with the 
present and to prepare for the future are certainly outside purposes 
which might inspire the historian and protect him from antiquarianism. 
In this, or a similar way history—or, for that matter, any science— 
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may be related to the wider sphere of human life and provided with 
the criterion of utility in this wider sphere. But while such ends are 
outside each particular piece of research they may inspire, they are 
not ends outside the course of historical events. These ends are 
themselves part of the course of historical events and may be deter- 
mined by it. 

Finally, it is quite incomprehensible what else an end outside the 
historical course of events could be if it is not God or divine provid- 
ence. If Professor Barraclough brushes this possibility coiled aside 
as impracticable what else can take its place? Anything that is made 
transcendent to the whole course of historical events is apt to bea 
substitute for God. 

Asin the case of the other two thinkers a failure in methodological 
gtip prevents Professor Barraclough from giving a satisfactory analysis 
of the relation of history to wider human issues. 

IV 

I have tried to show that Professor Butterfield has. not given a 
consistent and satisfactory account of the relation of Christianity and 
history ; nor has he used religious en illuminatingly in his- 
toricalexplanation. I have questioned Professor Berlin’s solution of the 
causality-versus-freedom problem and his conception of moral 
judgments in history. Finally, I have suggested that Professor 
Barraclough encountered certain difficulties when he sought outside 
ends for history. 

To imagine that these difficulties and inconsistencies could be 
eliminated by a mote careful rethinking of the various arguments 
would, I think, miss the point, as well as implying a certain arrogance. 
I submit, rather, that the difficulties arise from certain assumptions 
underlying the formulation of the questions which the writers try 
to answer. I should like to describe this way of looking at the 
telations between subjects as being modelled on political geography. 
In other words, history, psychology, religion and morality are thought 
of as countries lying side by side on an intellectual map and their 
telations are then construed in terms of frontier disputes, national 
autarchy, colonialism and foreign aid. (Indeed the works considered 
above lend themselves to a description along these lines.) 

Professor Butterfield may then be seen as a fifth columnist who is 
engineering the overrun of his ill-governed country of history by its 
— neighbour religion. Professor Berlin is clear about a frontier 

tween causality and freedom and sute that what lies in the one 


territory cannot belong to the other, but when it comes to the frontier 
between historical and moral judgment he finds the border population 
so mixed that he despairs of a just frontier. Professor Barraclough 
finds his country of history so impoverished that he cries. out for 
another country—any country—to send economic aid and foreign 
technicians. In terms of this picture the concern with international 
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relations is very understandable, for it is generally agreed that no f 7 
country can live in complete isolation from the rest of the world. ot | 

It is my point that this picture or working model is inadequate ] 4 : 
as a basis for interpretation and that it fails to do justice either to | div 
the characteristics and aims of the various disciplines or to the nature | WO 
of religion and morality. It is, I think, crucial to be able to dis- | and 
tinguish two entirely different questions: can history (or any other } sect 
subject) do without religious interpretation and moral judgment? | the 
and, can the historian do without religious interpretation and moral | It j 
judgment? We want a working model =a to which it makes | 1 ¢ 
sense to say “ Yes” to the first and “‘ No” to the second question, | lai 
(On the geographical model we would, I think, have to say that | that 
something cannot be in two places at the same time). We may want } &P 
to say that the historian who mixes religion or morals with his history | i t 
is a poor historian but that the historian who has no teligion or | ¢P 
philosophy of life, who is unaware of moral responsibility, is a poor | spe 
fish. (Incidentally, a temporal instead of a spatial analogy will not | tte 
do either ; we do not mean that the historian ceases to be a religious | sees 





man or moral agent during working hours). enc 
An adequate wee Spe of the relation of the various subjects to | 1 
each other should the following requirements mat 


It should allow for the purity of individual subjects and the rigorous | mo’ 
pursuit of specialized methods within them and should not etect | WO! 
external barriers to their consistent application. (“ You can’t explain | no 
this psychologically or physiologically because it would contradict | of ¢ 
the notion of human freedom ”’). as 1 

It should eliminate the temptation of thinking that one subject | t 
can destroy or swallow up another. (That, for instance, psychology | oth 
can undermine religion or take the place of moral sinindiphes. phil 

It should, thirdly, support the possibility that a person can be both | the 
a specialist and a man of religious and moral convictions without | be | 
either sphere interfering with the other or the man being a split phy 

rsonality. 
an’ conception which works on the spatial analogy and thinks in | of 1 
terms of fields, borderlines and overlappings, fails to fulfil these | tla 
requirements and I shall try to outline an alternative scheme. It may |} whi 
be described as a linguistic proposal but, for the sake of brevity, 
I shall present it dogmatically. the 

The various disciplines 2nd intellectual spheres are different ff Pro 
functions of the knowing or doing subject. In other words, they ate 
the on of different perspectives within which human beings ff eve 
| pursue different ends. To ask where the sphere of physiology ends ff ‘tia 
and the sphere of psychology begins makes as much or as little sense §} hr 
as to. ask where the field as pasture land ends and the field as an object § 20ti 
of aesthetic contemplation begins. They result from different view- 
points related to each other not on. a map but in a person’s mind. othe 
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The range of each science or discipline such as history, physics, 
or biology (I am not talking about the subdivisions within them, such 
as zoology and botany, mediaeval and modern history where the 
division of subject-matter can, indeed, be described in spatial terms) 
would be defined by its assumptions, its point of view, the methods 
and level of abstraction on which it operates and not in terms of the 
section of reality with which it is concerned. Obviously man may be 
the subject of physics, chemistry, biology, psychology and history. 
It just depends on what we want to know about him. Indeed, there 
is quite a definite sense in which each of the subjects makes a total 
claim, functioning as a heuristic principle. In that sense we can say 
that there is nothing in the world which cannot be assumed as 
explainable in terms of physics. There is equally—for us—nothing 
in the world which is not mental content, nothing which cannot be 
explained in terms of the historical context in which it occurred (I am 
speaking of history in the widest sense), nothing which cannot be 
treated as the content of a linguistic statement. The religious man 
sees the working of God everywhere, not only in exceptional occur- 
ences. All actions fall within the sphere of morality. 

The limitations of each subject, that biology deals only with living 
matter, semantics only with language, morality only with actions and 
motives, ate embedded in the presuppositions on which each subject 
wotks and are not the result of coming up against the sphere of 
another subject. The final limitation which prevents the total claim 
of one subject from being elevated into an absolute philosophy, such 
as materialism, biologism, historicism (or whatever it may be), lies 
in the recognition that each develops only one point of view among 
others. The extravagant claims of special subjects to be absolute 
philosophies are reduced to proper oA aga by reference back to 
the function which each subject s in the human being who may 
be historian and religious believer, who has enough knowledge of 
physics to mend the fuses and who arranges his life on moral principles. 

A further development of this argument—transcending the scope 
of the present article—would have to consider — structural 
relations between the differing ‘ete positions and points of view on 
which the various subjects are ‘ : 

In the light of this conception of the relations of different subjects 
the difficulties exemplified in the points selected from the works of 
Professor Butterfield, Professor Berlin and Professor Barraclough van- 
ish. We see that Christianity and history do not intermingle on the same 


level. The more the historian is a pure historian, the richer the mat- 
| ¢tial available for the Christian’s interpretation; the more securely the 


Christian rests in his faith, the less is he tempted to introduce idolatrous 
notions—or for that matter Christianity—into the field of history. 


| (At times Professor Butterfield appears to suggest these ideas, but in 


other passages he contradicts them). Professor Berlin’s worry about 
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causality and freedom is also eliminated and his pepichiog view about 
the necessaty presence of moral judgments in historical accounts 
can be rejected without restricting the pepse sphere of morality. 

Morality defines 3 own sphere as that of action. If it is a pagretic 
of volunteering to fight against Hitler’s armies, or of rousing others 
to a condemnation ag German atrocities, I cannot put asieetl outside 
the moral sphere. If I sit down to write a history of the Hitler period 
I find not the slightest temptation to moralize. I set down the facts 
or conclusions based on factual evidence and anybody can make 
moral judgments on these facts when he wishes to use this information 
in a context which calls for action. 

Professor Barraclough’s difficulties are also overcome. Historicism 
as an exclusive Weltanschauung can be rejected out of hand. No 
outside ends need to be specially provided for the historian ; his 
work stands inevitably in the wider context of human concerns. He 
is preserved from pedantry not by being something other than a 
historian but by being something as well as a historian. 








EVOLUTIONARY MAN 







tside By 
— ESME WYNNE-TYSON 






Man’s world—the world based upon powert-politics, violence and, 
in the present age, technocracy and automation—stands revealed as 
a spiritual failure. No honest man looking about him upon the 
contemporary scene could deny this fact. But his honesty may enable 
him to discern wherein the failure lies and to see that his only hope is 
to seek aid from his “ better” half, the helpmate that the Lord God 
so thoughtfully provided for him and his guidance, but whose point 
of view he had constantly ignored in the all-important matter of 
running their mutual world. 

This is probably due to the fact that in the deep sleep that fell upon 
Adam at the time of his Edenic surgical operation, he dreamed that 
a tib was taken from him when, in fact, it was his heart. Since when 
he has been trying to manage, all too evidently unsuccessfully, on mind 
alone. His modern physicians, Marxism and Scientism, both assure 
him that it can be done; but he is beginning to have his doubts. 
The Patient knows best. Whatever they say, he knows there is some- 
thing vital missing. , 

And he is perfectly right. Psychologically as well as biologically a 
man needs a heart as well as a head in order to function. Only within 
a dream state—ftom which, incidentally, Adam was never recorded 
to have awakened—could he possibly function without this co- 
ordination. And yet if we are to believe the historical records of 
heartlessness, brutality and violence, that is precisely what he has 
been attempting to do from the beginning of time. And what a world 
he inhabits in consequence! | 

A tecent statement made by Professor David Daube in a Third 
Programme Talk on the B.B.C., entitled The Gospels and the Rabbis, 
thtew a penetrating light on this subject by reminding us of the 
doctrinal belief held by the Ancient Rabbis that, the quotation from 
Genesis i. 27: “God created man in his own image, in the image 
of God created he him; male and female created he them” implies 
that the original, or ideal man, made in the likeness of a whole and 
petfect deity who therefore included in himself all the divine feminine 
attributes as well as the masculine, was a composite of male and 
female, a being complete in himself, having, like his Maker, the 
masculine seiaiiinsde of power, will, justice, knowledge, and so on, 
balanced and server te by the “feminine” attributes of Love, 
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gentleness, mercy and intuition—“ head” and “heart” in perfect 
co-ordination. 

A study of Comparative Religion makes it apparent that this idea 
of a perfectly balanced man was by no means confined to the writer 
of the first chapter of Genesis, but has persisted in the human con- 
sciousness from the earliest times. It is found in the Taoistic teaching 
of the Yin and the Yang, and in the bi-sexuality of many pagan gods, 


Mithras, the Persian deity, before he was adopted by the Roman § 


militarists and debased to an all-masculine war-God, was depicted 
with a serene and beautiful female head surmounting a virile masculine 
body, and was considered to be God and Goddess combined. In fact 
Herodotus seems to have thought of him as a female deity, identifying 
him with the Assyrian Mylitta, and the Arabian Alitta (Herodotus I. 
131). Plato’s references in the Symposium to the original androgynous 
creatures, severed in two by a cruel fate and always frenziedly seeking 
their other half, are almost too well known to be cited. 

Behind all these aspects of the same idea lies a recognition of the 
necessity for completeneness, wholeness, balance in the perfect man, 
and the equal importance of what may be thought of as male and 
female attributes. But this age-old and obviously true conception 
is entirely lacking in the ideologies of the present day. There is no 
trace of the “ Sethi ” balance in the new world-religions of 
Marxism and Scientism, both firmly based on the creed of utilitarian- 
ism which demands that compassion must always be sacrificed to 
curiosity and accords no mercy to those who rebel against its decrees. 

One of the outward signs of this inward rejection of the Woman 
is the masculinization of women both in the crude, physical sense of 
pick-axe wielding, road-mending females found in Russia, and in the 
more subtle mental hardening and coarsening of the feminine intellect 
in the West. For a full appreciation of the latter we need only compate 
the writings and philosophy of a Simone de Beauvoir with those of 
Mesdames Guyon and de Maintenon. In order to compete with men 
in a scientific age women are adopting their creeds and outlook, with 
the result that the balance of life is totally upset, and is by no means 
tedressed by the effeminacy found in so many men, for this is a false 
and counterfeit sense of Woman, totally devoid of the divine Woman- 
hood expressed in the Perfect Men of the world-faiths, the gentleness 
and harmlessness of the Buddha and Mahavira, the dynamic love and 
compassion of Jesus Christ. In place of these t men. we have 
to-day the revolutionary figure of Lenin who founded his world- 
brotherhood on cracked skulls and bloody revolution and whose 
basic doctrine is, like that of the lesser prophets of the West, Have 
Faith in Science. . 

But as Arnold Toynbee Seeneem in his most recent book, 
An Historian’s Approach to Religion, there ate already signs of a y 
from this ae of Faiths, and the scientist rg Pimself 
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“ exectated as an evil genius who has released from his bottle a jinn 
that may perhaps destroy human life on earth.” 

In this particular instance we have a clear example of the “‘ man ” 
acting without the “woman”; knowledge and power divorced 
from foresight and compassion ; the head functioning without the 
heart. And Dr. Toynbee tentatively suggests that the reaction to it 
by the public may lead to a revival of religion, which would mean 


5 a return to the realization that neither is the man without the woman, 


neither the woman without the man, in the Lord—Paul’s rendering 
of the doctrine of the Rabbis of his former Faith. 

Is this, then, the first sign of a break in the dense night of our 
revolutionary, materialistic age? Are men at last waking to the fact 
that the revolutionists and reformers, those who believe that the world 
can be put right by force and the manipulation of externals, have been 
consistently wrong throughout the history of the human race, and 
that the rejected evolutionists, those who, like Zoroaster, Lao Tze, 
Patanjali, Plato, Buddha and Jesus Christ, and their modern apologists 
such as Tolstoy, Gandhi, Lecomte de Noiiy, Ouspensky, Maurice 
Nicoll, Radhakrishnan, Huxley and Heard, to name but a few, have 
always taught that the world can be better only when the characters 
of the units that compose it are better, and man has inwardly evolved 
to a higher human species, have been as consistently right? Tolstoy, 
for instance, attributed the unhappy state of mankind to its refusal 
to evolve from the social to the divine man, while Gandhi taught that 
“in our present state we are, according to the Hindu doctrine, only 
partly human, the lower part of us is still animal. Only the conquest 
of our lower instincts by love can slay the animal in us.” This great 
modern teacher was in no doubt as to what was missing in man: 
the Woman, whom he always equated with love, and considered the 
nobler and more highly evolved of the sexes. 

In his book In Search of the Miraculous, page 37, P. D. Ouspensky 
quoted his Guru, Gurdjieff, as teaching that “the evolution of man 
is the evolution of his consciousness. And ‘ consciousness ’ cannot 
evolve unconsciously. The evolution of man is the evolution of 
his will, and ‘ will’ cannot evolve involuntarily. The evolution of 
man can be taken as the development in him of those powers and 
possibilities which can never develop by themselves, that is, mechanic- 
ally. Only this kind of development, only this kind of growth, marks 
the real evolution of man.” 

In his essay from Vedanta For the West, Getald Heard echoes this 

statement in the words: 
... the end of evolution is not the creation of bigger and more complicated 
societies and more elaborate economic structures but the attainment of 
ahigher and intenser form of consciousness, a consciousness as much above 
that of the average man of to-day as that is above the animals. 

As Lecomte de Noiiy, put it in his book Human Destiny : 
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The animal struggle against nature, against the elements and against the 
enemy, the “ struggles for life ” from which the human form finally emerged 
after ten million centuries, is transformed. into a struggle of Man against 
the remains of the animal within him. But from now on, because of his 
conscience, it is the individual alone who counts and no longer the species, 
He will prove that he is the forerunner of the future race, the ancestor of 
the spiritually perfect man, of which Christ was, in a sense, the premature 
example, by emerging victorious from the fight. - 

For de Noiiy, the Catholic, it was Jesus Christ who represented 
the Perfect or evolved man, as for the Buddhist it would be Gotama 
the Buddha. To the Universalist it would be any. one of the great 
evolutionaries, the spiritual leaders of mankind who have always 
manifested the male-female equipoise in their characters. 

It is to a return to this original, ideal state when, as Professor Daube § 
put it, “ male and female had been united,” visualized alike by Jewish 
Rabbi, pagan priest and Greek philosophers, that the evolutionaries, 
both ancient and modern, have perpetually called mankind. 

As Dr. Radhakrishnan wrote in An Idealist View of Life : 

The divinizing of the life of man in the individual and the race is the 
dream of the great religions. It is the Moksa of the Hindus, the Nirvana 
of the Buddhist, the Kingdom of Heaven of the Christian. 

And elsewhere in the same essay he writes : 

The spiritualised man is a new genus of man exhibiting a new quality 
of life... . The supermen . . . represent the eternal NORMS of humanity. 
They are the saved souls. 


And: 
God is the ground and the goal of the whole evolutionary scheme. 


The late Dr. Maurice Nicoll, who studied under P. D. Ouspensky, 
wrote in his book, The Mark : 

A grub becomes a butterfly. But this is mechanical. It happens. In the 
case of Man his possible evolution to a higher state of himself does not happen. 
He must labour consciously. But as in the case of the grub it is he himself 
that is the subject of the experiment in this inner metamorphosis or trans- 
formation that the Gospels emphasize so clearly as the real goal of Man. 

It will be seen from these citations how completely and rsrigen 
. the evolutionaries of East and West agree as to the true goal of life 
and the destiny of man. Their unanimity is as absolute as that of the 
International Marxists, and their arguments far more convincing to 
the uncommitted mentality. All teach that men must strive for inner 
wholeness and completion and that the dreaming Adam must wake 
to see that there can be no man without the woman nor woman with- 
out the man in the Lord, and that man must therefore allow his heart 
to balance his all too knowledgeable head, and so come to see that 
Woman, the true helpmate, is not something external to himself to 
be pursued or rejected, but an essential part of his own being, to be 
generated and cultivated within himself, if he is ever to achieve the 
divine equipoise, the goal, as far as thought can at present conceive it, 
of the process of evolution. | 





SURVEY OF 
RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL AND 
THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


I. PHILOSOPHY 
By 
F. H. HEINEMANN, M.A., Ph.D. 


Ret1G1ous Philosophers and not philosophers of religion are needed in 
our time. Martin Buber’s great international success is based on the satis- 
faction of this need. Moreover, his religious philosophy implies a new 
interpretation of religion as the centre of personal life, and therefore a new 
philosophy of religion. Hence his great influence on leading Protestant 
theologians of which he may justly be proud when he shortly celebrates 
his eightieth birthday. Pointing the Way, the title of his Collected Essays 
(Routledge, 255.), indeed sums up the guiding principle of his many activities. 
He opened the way for a real understanding of Chassidism and for the role 
that the I-Thou-relations play as the basis of an authentic life in contra- 
distinction to the I-It-relations which may lead to inauthentic existence. 
His importance lies in the formulation of spermatic ideas which proved 
fruitful in religion, sociology and anthropology. Theologically, his activist 
interpretation of religious terms is of great consequence. Thus revelation 
is for Buber not information about God’s attributes, but rather an encounter 
with God that changes man and has to be confirmed by his actions. Buber 
is the founder of a “ Dialogical Philosophy ” which is closely related to, 
but not identical with, existentialism. The latter is, within the Anglo-Saxon 
world, better understood by theologians than by philosophers; this is 
once more confirmed by D. E. Roberts’ Existentialism and Religious Belief 
(0.U.P., 305.). It is the best book on this specific subject. Its features are : 
the inclusion of Pascal as a Christian existentialist ; a serious attempt to 
understand the existentialists whether theist or atheist ; the acceptance of 
the challenge they offer to Christian theology, the use of their views as a 
corrective to dogmatic assumptions ; and finally the conviction that religious 
belief should transcend existentialism b inilodig it. Roberts does for 
Christian theology what I have tried to do for philosophy in general. The 
general tendency is so similar that points of disagreement become irrelevant. 
In the Literary and Scientific Papers of the Royal Society of Canada, edited 
by E. G. D. Murray as Studia Varia (Toronto and O.U.P., 325.), J. S. 
Thompson, writing on “Existential Philosophy”, remarks that “‘ the 
contemporary revival of interest in theology had its origin in the existential 
tevolution which has been almost Copernican in its character.” 

Professor J. Macmurray formerly postulated a theory of action as a basis 
for ethics ; now, in his Gifford Lectures, The Se/f as Agent (Faber, 255.), he 
Claims it as a basis for the whole of philosophy. The “I do ” should replace 
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the “I think.” Macmurray believes in the continuity of human action and 
in the correlative one world of action. We should act “ as though our actions 


were contributions to the one inclusive action which is the history of the § 


world.” The second volume promises to verify these courageous assumptions, 
Romano Guardini, the German Catholic theologian, in The End of the Modern 
World (Sheed & Ward, 85. 6d.), formulates the antithesis to Macmurray’s 
view by maintaining that the unity of History is broken, and that the modern 
era and with it the autonomous Self have come to an abrupt end. The 
break of tradition, in the classic land of broken traditions, was indeed again 
profound. It would, however, be a mistake to reject his theses as overstate- 
ments arising from this fact. The disappearance of the personality in mass 
society is a reality which is by no means restricted to the dictatorial East. 
Nevertheless, the Self has to be preserved within mass society. Without it, 
Guardini’s defence of Christianity as a transcendent refuge will remain 
without foundation. In a land of unbroken traditions, the Crucial Problems 
of Philosophy appear different to D. J. B. Hawkins (Sheed & Ward, tos. 6d,). 
He defends the unbroken traditions of the Philosophia Perennis and of 
Thomism, and succeeds in incorporating certain. ideas of the different 
modern philosophies in his neo-Thomism. 

Observation and Interpretation, A Symposium of Philosophers and Physicists, 
edited by S. Kérner (Butterworth, 4os.), may be warmly recommended to 
all those interested in probability and quantum theory. It contains lectures 
as well as discussions of a Symposium held at Bristol in April 1957. This 
important work with some very interesting contributions and stimulating 
discussions represents the strongest possible argument for a school com- 
bining philosophy with mathematics and physics. After all, a philosopher 
can discuss quantum theory with a physicist on an equal footing only if 
he masters the subject. R. Loehrich’s Modus Operandi? The Methods of 
Philosophical Engagements (The Compass Press, McHenry, Ill., $4.75) may 
interest British readers because it starts with a sympathetic analysis of 
Logic and Language. His methodological proposals, based on a curious 
mixture of therapeutic positivism, Carnap’s formalism, scientific empiricism, 
psychoanalysis, and “ oneirics,” will, however, hardly convince everybody. 
The successes and limitations of science and their impact on the life of 
individuals and societies are discussed by Professor J. A. V. Butler in a sober 
and elucidating manner in Science and Human Life (Pergamon Press, 155.). 
With sdmnieeble modesty the author rejects the intellectual arrogance of 
some scientists, and acknowledges the inner life of the mind on which the 
exploration of the outer world and the integration of human society depend. 
Some Problems of the Atomic Ageform the subject of Professor C. A. Coulson’s 
Scott Lidgett Memorial Lecture (Epworth Press, 35. 6¢.). His thesis is that 
the world’s need for energy can only be met by atomic power, and that this 
implies a new technological revolution with increased responsibilities for 
scientists and governments. The possibilities of atomic power are indeed 
enormous; nevertheless, the talk of an atomic age and the one-sided 
concentration on atomic energy may be dangerous and perhaps even 
suicidal in the “‘ Age of the ites,” 

Karl R. Popper’s The Poverty of Historicism (Routledge, 16s.) is a brilliant 
critique of historical necessity, of necessitarian philosophies of ‘history, and 
especially of Marxism.. Popper’s concept of historicism (denoting social 
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philosophies which regard history as controlled by evolutionary laws enabling 
us to predict the future) is rather arbitrary, a figment, artificially constructed 
§ and then demolished by logical arguments which are original but not always 

convincing. In spite of Popper’s alleged “ logical ” ee of the impossibility 
of historical prediction, the student of politics would be wise to heed 
Richelieu’s warning: ‘“ Rien n’est plus nécessaire au Gouvernement d’un 
Etat que la ptévoyance.”’ True, there are no “ natural laws ” in History, but 
there are patterns and regularities. (For the concept of historicism cf. my 
article in Philosophy, 1946, pp. 245 ff.). In the wake of Popper, W. Dray 
constructs ‘in his solid and closely reasoned book, Laws and Explanation in 
History (O.U.P., 215.), a “ covering law theory ”’ (i.e. explanation by sub- 
sumption under a general law). He succeeds in subsuming Popper under 
this theory, in refuting him together with the general theory and in arriving, 
nevertheless, at the same result, namely that there are no laws in history. 
It is the old Windelband-Rickert thesis of the idiographic character of history 
in a new dress. It is correct, but only a half-truth. History would remain 
incomprehensible to us if there were no repetitions, regularities and patterns. 
The problem is to determine their specific character. 

Three faces of contemporary psychology are represented by three new 
books. J. Donceel’s Philosophical Psychology (Sheed & Ward, 215.) is a 
thomistic text-book, noteworthy for the manner in which it attempts to 
absorb, within the traditional system, ideas of Freud, Adler and Jung, and 
some results of Animal and Gesta/t Psychology ; Michael Fordham’s New 
Developments in Analytical Psychology (Routledge, 255.) is based on Jung’s 
psychology, which it enlarges and supplements; and lastly, The Urge to 
Mass Destruction by S. J. Warner (Grune & Stratton, N.Y., $3.50) is written 
from a Freudian point of view. From psychotherapeutic experience and a 
study of Nietzsche and of Satan, Warner concludes, that, where the values 
of love are lost, man unconsciously seeks self- and mass-destruction. 

A. Sesonske attempts to base an empiricist ethics on a hitherto neglected 
distinction between judgements of valuation and judgements of obligation 
which demand a different analysis (in Value and Obligation, University of 
California Press, $2.50). The English version of E. Durkheim’s lectures on 
Professional Ethics and Civic Morals (Routledge, 305.) is welcome as the first 
direct account of Durkheim’s sociological ethics or science des moeurs. His 
facts are “‘ rules of conduct that have received sanction.” They are to be 
analysed sociologically. The claims of reason to determine social policies 
are upheld by Professor A. Macbeath in his Hobhouse Memorial Lecture, 
Can Social Politics be rationally tested? (O.U.P., 25. 6d.). Dwight Macdonald’s 
The Responsibility of Peoples (Gollancz, 215.) is a collection of essays of this 
well-known American journalist. His attacks on cruelty and inhumanity 
ate refreshing. 

An interesting paper on “ Psychological Distance as a Factor in Art and 
as an Aesthetic Principle ” is the outstanding feature in Edward Bullough’s 
Aesthetics (Bowes Bowes, 30.). “ Distance between our own self and 
its affections and their objects”? forms indeed an element of aesthetic 
experience ; but as a principle it does not say much more than Kant’s 
. 9 pleasure ” from which it is derived, and is aon anew _ 
overloaded with spatio-temporal images, and too “ psychological.” The 
essays of the American critic M. D. Zabel, Craft al Chart in Modern 
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Fiction (Gollancz, 215.), are noteworthy as representing a moralist approach 
in contemporary literary criticism. 

Among the contributions to the history of philosophy the following are 
noteworthy: W. K. C. Guthrie’s In the Beginning, Some Greek Views on th 
Origin of Life and the Early State of Man (Methuen, 18s.) ; a reprint of F. M. 
Cornford’s From Religion to Philosophy (Harper & Brothers, $1.35) ; Plat, 
Der Kampf ums Sein (University of California Press, $4.50) by H. M. Wolfe, 


who regards Plato’s works as part of a great confession and attempts to | 


reconstruct the history of his soul. J. P. Anton’s Aristotle’s Theory of 
Contrariety (Routledge, 255.) claims to be the first attempt to relate the various 
passages dealing with contraries as principles and their significance and 
function in Aristotle’s philosophy. According to J. J. Stoudt’s Swnrise to 
Eternity, A Study in Jacob Boehme’s Life and Thought (Pennsylvania & O.U.P., 
405.), Boehme’s vision that all things consist of Yes and No is proven 
each time an atom is split! I wonder. The only thing that Boehme /as 
proved is that a cobbler.may also be a philosopher and theologian of 
distinction. The series “‘ Philosophers speak for themselves ” is continued 
with two volumes, From Descartes to Locke, and Berkeley, Hume and Kant, 
ed. by T. V. Smith and Marjorie Grene (Chicago & C.U.P., 155. each). 
Kant’s topical essay, Perpetual Peace, is translated and introduced by L. White 
Beck (Liberal Arts, 50 cents). The Humanitarian Movement in Eighteenth- 
Century France (University of Kentucky Press, $6.50) forms the subject 
of an extensive study by Shelby T. McCloy. He shows that the humanitarian 
movement culminated in the French Revolution in which, nevertheless, 
most of the reformers perished. In the excellent series of Harper's 
Torchbooks ate teprinted Spiritual Problems in Contemporary Literature, a 
collection of essays edited by S. R. Hopner, and G. Santayana’s Winds 
of Doctrine, and Platonism and the Spiritual Life (Harper & Brothers, $1.50 and 
$1.45). Santayana knew what the Spirit is: “Its career is everywhere 
conditioned and oppressed from without, yet it passes through the fire with 
serene incredulity, an indomitable independence.” 

Among the many valuable articles in journals the following may be of 
interest to our readers: “Towards a Science of Mind” by J. G. Taylor 
(Mind, Oct.) ; Alasdair MacIntyre on “ What Morality is not” (Philosophy, 
Oct.) ; and J. Kemp writing on “ Foundations of Morality ” (Philosophical 
Quarterly, Oct.). A reform of the concept of “ Problem-Solving ” and of the 
concept of truth by including the personal factor is proposed by Professor 
M. Polanyi in The British Journal for the Philosophy of Science, for August. 
Philippa Foot discusses “ Free Will as involving Determinism” (Phih- 
sophical Review, Oct.). The Review of Metaphysics publishes a useful “ 10-Yeat 
Index ” and in its September issue J. A. Hutchison surveys “ Some Recent 
Theology.” A “Report on the Fifth Inter-American Congress of Philosophy” 
by S. E. Gluck will be found in The Journal of Philosophy, No. 21, Oct. 10. 
The “ Thomist Proofs of Theism” are criticized by G. Stuart Watts 
(Australasian Journal of Philosophy, May). Two papers of The Hibbert Journal, 
Lord Russell’s “Philosophical Analysis” and the present reviewer's 
“ Theologia Diaboli” are translated in the Rivista di Filosofia, July, and 
La Torre, No. 17, respectively. The latter, the Journal of the University 
of Puerto Rico, dedicates an enormous volume of neatly 600 pages to the 
memory of José Ortega y Gasset (Nos. 15-16). OXFORD. 
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Il. THEOLOGY 
By 
THE REV. H. L. SHORT, M.A. 


THE most thought-provoking book on my list is Nature into History (Faber 
& Faber, 215.), by Leslie Paul, who challenges the common assumption 
that human history is a continuation of biological evolution. Man’s bodily 
structure ceased to evolve in the Pleistocene age; the introduction of a 
social order, sexual taboos, funeral rites, religion and language—all found 
in the most primitive peeples—are not another step up the same ladder, 
he says, but a new factor, the emergence of a free responsible being, aware 
of ultimate realities. This is apparently supported by an Oxford biologist, 
Dr. David Lack, in Evolutionary Theory and Christian Belief: the unresolved 
conflict (Methuen, tos. 6d.). Dr. Lack holds that Darwinism is completely 
proved in the biological realm, and needs no purposive cosmic urge or 
Life Force to explain it; but that this does not account for “ morality, 
truth, beauty, individual responsibility or self-awareness.” He offers no 
solution of the problem, but leaves Christians and scientists to continue 
the debate. 

The relation between natural and spiritual is also the theme of an unusual 
book by the French Catholic author, Jean Daniélou, called Ho/y Pagans 
of the Old Testament (Longmans, tos. 6d.). He urges that even pagan religion 
and morality have a supernatural origin ; “ there is no such thing as non- 
teligious morality consisting simply in the conformity of man’s actions 
with his nature,” for there is always a transcendent reference, quite apart 
from divine revelation in Christ. Hence Abel, Henoch, Daniel, Job, 
Melchisedech, Lot and the Queen of Saba (to give the Vulgate form of their 
names) have a rightful place in Catholic liturgy and preaching. Another 
Catholic, Simone Weil, in her own way links natural and revealed religion 
in Intimations of Christianity among the Ancient Greeks (Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 25s.). Greek myths, tragedy and mathematics in her eyes foreshadow 
Christ the Mediator. In Lamb to the Slaughter (James Clarke, 75. 6d.), Brother 
George Every shows how Christian sacrificial theology and liturgy are 
linked with pagan mystery religions, yet develop beyond them. 

The only Old Testament work which has come my way is The Prophets, 
first volume of the library edition of H.M. Printers’ Annotated Bible (Eyre 
& Spottiswood, 425.). The A.V.-text of the prophetic books from Isaiah 
to Daniel is handsomely reprinted, with introductions and footnotes by the 
late Dr. Julius A. Bewer, of Union Theological Seminary ; though brief, they 
ate helpful and learned. Am Introduction to the Apocrypha (Oxford University 
Press, 285.), by Professor Bruce M. Metzger, of Princeton, is chiefly literary 
in its interests ; the chapter on the influence of the Apocrypha on music, 
art, poetry, popular religion and even exploration gives some unexpected 
information. 

Is the nine-days’ wonder over the Dead Sea Scrolls coming to an end? 
Professor H. H. Rowley, of Manchester, castigates reckless statements by 
amateurs, and some experts, about the scrolls and Christianity, in The 
Dead Sea Scrolls and the New Testament (S.P.C.K., 25.). The scrolls, he says, 
“shed light on the New Testament, but they do not explain it, and there 
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is no evidence to connect Jesus or the New Testament directly with the 


arrears sect.” 
ic continues to be a dominant interest in New Testament 
Bis G. R. Beasley-Murray, in 4 Commentary on Mark XIII (Macmillan, 
185.), accepts this great apocalyptic discourse as substantially the authentic 
words of Jesus, and gives a detailed exposition of the Greek text. Neill 
Q. Hamilton, in The Holy Spirit and Eschatology ig Paul (Edinburgh: Oliver 
& Boyd, 8s. 6d.—Scottish Journal of Theology Occasional Papers No. 6), 
examines the views of Schweitzer, Dodd and Bultmann in this connection, 
and shows how Paul’s doctrine of the Spirit fills out his belief in the 
apocalyP yptic future. A different aspect is emphasized by F. H. Cleobury in 
Armour of Saul (James Clarke, 9s. 6d.). Christianity is for him “ the 
Easter faith ” in the resurrection of Jesus, with which he associates our 
own survival of bodily death ; biblical criticism can throw doubt on every- 
thing else in the New Testament, so long as that remains. The Wrath of the 
Lamb (S.P.C.K., 255.) is a leatned and penetrating study by Anthony Tyrrell 
Hanson of the conception of the wrath of God from the Old Testament 
to the Book of Revelation ; he sees it as beginning anthropomorphically as 
emotion on the part of God (which is continued in cruder forms of the 
doctrine of the atonement), and rising to a sense of divine judgment, as 
men’s sins produce their historical consequences. In the Lamb, i.e. Christ 
on the Cross, God shows the cost of redemption; men may accept it, or 
take the responsibility of destroying themselves. 

Two contrasted source-books are A New Euxsebius: documents illustrative 
of the history of the Church to A.D. 337, edited by J. Stevenson (S.P.C.K., 215.), 
and Evidence of Tradition: selected source material for the study of the Early 
Church, by Daniel J. Theron (Bowes & Bowes, 255.). The former replaces 
B. J. Kidd’s Documents illustrative of the history of the Church, which is now 
out of print ; but the new work goes down only to the death of Constantine, 
instead of to 451, and it includes some new material. The 319 items are 
printed chronologically, without other grouping; even so, they will be 
very useful in the classroom. Dr. Theron’s book is slighter, containing 
only 106 items, in the original Greek or Latin as well as in translation ; most 
of the volume is concerned with the canon of the New Testament, and a 
number of rare and unusual documents are printed. But it is difficult to 
imagine who will use the book, and for what purpose. John Knox, in 
The ney Church and the Coming Great Church (Epworth Press, 125. 6¢.), 
applies the experience of the Early Church to the modern ecumenical 
problem. Christendom, he admits, knew division almost from the first, but 
discovered unity through a common life, organization and worship. In 
Nero (Allen & Unwin, 255. i) a biography by Gerard Walter, it is denied 
that this emperor persecuted ceo li the well-known passage in 
Tacitus’s Aznals, it is wired is an interpolation, perhaps of the 4th 
century A.D. Both Mr. Stevenson and Dr. Theron print the passage as 
genuine. 

Students of the Middle Ages will welcome the latest volume in the series 
called “ The Library of Christian Classics,” Early Medieval Theology, edited 
by G, E. McCracken and A. Cabaniss (SCM Press, 355.), presenting extracts 
from writers from Vincent of Lérins to the Venerable Bede, dealing with 
scriptural interpretation, the sacrament and the work of the priesthood. 
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Bede and his contemporaries are among the subjects discussed very learnedly 
in a volume of essays by M. L. W. Laistner, The Intellectual Heritage of the 
Early Middle Ages (O.U.P., for Cornell U.P., 405.), reprinted in his honour 
by grateful pupils. The allegorical method of interpretation of scripture, 
used by the Fathers of the Church until Origen, and after, is R. M. Grant’s 
theme in The Letter and the Spirit (S.P.C.K., 155.); he links it with the 
“myth ” as found in Dibelius and Bultmann. An English translation of 
The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church, by Vladimir Lossky (James 
Clarke, 16s.) which first appeared in French in 1944, expounds the intellectual 
basis of mysticism. And a great mystical classic of the 14th century, Walter 
Hilton’s The Ladder of Perfection, appears in a new translation by Leo Shirley- 
Price (Penguin Classics, 3s. 6d.). A 16th-century Catholic manual, Spiritual 
Exercises, by William Perin, is reprinted by Blackfriars Publications (10s. 6d.), 
with a biographical introduction. 

lish Nonconformity is seen from different angles in several books. 
Isabel M. Calder edits some newly-discovered documents, in Activities 
of the Puritan Faction of the Church of England, 1625-33 (S.P.C.K., 255.), 
relating to a Puritan group which tried to circumvent the Laudian party 
by buying up advowsons and impropriations; it was defeated by legal 
action. In Puritan Devotion: its place in the development of Christian Piety 
(Epworth Press, 215.), a Methodist scholar, Gordon S. Wakefield, claims 
almost every virtue for the Puritans as theologians and men of prayer. 
George L. Mosse, in The Holy Pretence: a study in Christianity and Reason 
of State from William Perkins to John Winthrop (Basil Blackwell, 215.), notes 
how idealist Puritanism necessarily became. Machiavellian when faced with 
political responsibility. In The Moral Revolution of 1688 (O.U.P., for Yale 
U.P., 245.), Dudley W. R. Bahlmann describes the attempt to reform 
manners and morals by concerted voluntary effort under William III; it 
failed. There are some gaps in his story ; he has not quite got the measure 
of Defoe and Dunton, and overlooks Mandeville. The 11th lecture of the 
Friends of Dr. Williams’s Library is Sir Robert Walpole, Samuel Holden and 
the Dissenting Deputies, by Norman C. Hunt (O.U.P., 45.) ; it justifies the 
old suspicion that Nonconformist efforts towards the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts were frustrated by connivance between their leaders 
and the government, even if this can be excused as political prudence. 

Two American religious leaders widely separated in time and temper are 
represented by Freedom of the Will, by Jonathan Edwards (O.U.P., for Yale 
U.P., 525.), the first volume in a handsome new edition of his works, and 
The Living of These Days, the autobiography of Harry Emerson Fosdick 
(SCM Press, 255.). The reputation of Jonathan Edwards is rising in these 
anti-liberal days. His rigorous moral determinism is closely expounded 
by the editor, Paul Ramsey, in a lengthy preface. But Fosdick’s book 
increases one’s respect for the veteran liberal preacher. Distrust of liberalism 


- shows itself also in an excellent study by an American scholar, Burdette 


C. Poland, of French Protestantism and the French Revolution (O.U.P., for Prince- 
ton U.P., 40s.) ; for example, he seems to misinterpret Jean-Bon St. André, 
the Protestant pastor who became a great naval administrator. 

A new volume in the Home University Library, Roman Catholicism in 
England from the Reformation to 1956, by E. I. Watkin (O.U.P., 75. 6d.), is 
written from the Catholic angle but objectively and critically ; a little more 
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credit might have been given to liberal Dissenters who helped in the fight 
for Catholic emancipation. In the same series Sir George k’s admirable 
Early Modern Exrope from about 1450 to about 1720 (O.U.P., 75. 6d.), originally 
written for The European Inheritance, has been reprinted ; it moves with a 
gtand sweep, taking in economic, religious, scientific, literary anc artistic 
factors, as well as political. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, general secretary of the 
World Council of Churches, has varied his ecumenical labours by writing 
Rembrandt and the Gospel (SCM Press, 255.), a detailed study, with illustrations, 
of the religion of the great Dutch artist ; the author insists that Rembrandt 
was not a Mennonite or a Collegiant, but an orthodox if backsliding Calvinist. 
The artistic appreciation of the natural world is the theme of God is an 
Artist: an informal conversation, by Adam Fox (Geoffrey Bles, 9s. 64.) ; the 
author is a canon of Westminster and a lover of Plato and Wordsworth, 
and here, through the mouths of five friends in discussion, he affirms that 
nature, interpreted by art, is both a joy in itself and “‘a means to bring men 
an apprehension of God.” 

A number of Bertrand Russell’s essays on religion have been reprinted 
in Why I am not a Christian (Allen & Unwin, 16s.), which has aroused interest 
because of an appendix by the editor, Professor Paul Edwards, on the lawsuit 
in 1940 which deprived Dr. Russell of his appointment at the City College 
of New York. It was an act of illiberality and an injustice, but surely not 
surprising; if a prominent figure like Dr. Russell vigorously attacks 
accepted institutions, the defence is likely to be equally vigorous. In contrast, 
the late G. K. Chesterton’s thwacking essays in defence of the Roman 
Catholic Church are reprinted in The Thing (Sheed & Ward, 105. 6d.). 

Among a number of books expounding world faiths three are specially 
worthy of mention: A// Things Made New, by John Ferraby (305.), an 
outline of the Baha’ i faith ; The Doctrine of the Buddba, by George Grimm 
(425.); and Mysticism, Christian and Buddhist, by D. T. Suzuki (135. 64.). All 
are published by Allen & Unwin. 

A fine series of illustrated paper-backs, of French origin, is published by 
Longmans at 6s. with the title “‘ Men of Wisdom.” Volumes issued to date 
ate: Buddha and Buddbism, by Maurice Percheron ; St. Paul and the Mystery 
of Christ, by Claude Tresmontant ; St. Augustine and his influence through the ages, 
by Henri Marrou ; and Master Eckhart and the Rhineland Mystics, by Jeanne 
Ancelet-Hustache. They are not mere popular journalism, but original, 
learned and thorough. In America they are published by Harper & Brothers, 
who also continue their paper-backed “ Harper Torchbooks,” the latest 
numbers being: Ovxtlines of a Philosophy.of Religion, based on psychology and 
history, by Auguste Sabatier ($1.45); Erasmus and the Age of Reformation, 
by John Huizinga ($1.50); Winds of Doctrine and Platonism and the Spiritual 
Life, by George Santayana ($1.45); and The Rise of Puritanism, by William 
Haller, ($1.85). These are welcome reprints of important books. OXFORD 
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REVIEWS 


The State in the New Testament. By Oscar Cullmann. S.C.M. Press, 
1957. Pp. 121. 125. 6d. 


Promise and Fulfilment. By W. G. Kimmel. Studies in Biblical 
Theology, No. 23. S.C.M. Press, 1957. Pp. 168. 125. 64. 


Reviewed by G. H. Boobyer (University of Durham, 
Newcastle Division) 


| PROFESSOR CULLMANN’S useful book contains the Hewett Lectures for 
1955 and a reprint of an article of his on ¢ovcien in Romans xiii. 1, which 
first appeared in Theologische Zeitschrift, 1954, pp. 321-336. The text of the 
i lectures was published in German in 1956 (Der Staat im Neuen Testament, 

pub. Mohr, Tiibingen), and the present book provides a well-rendered 
English version, though not without its occasional mistranslation. 

The author deals with the attitude of Jesus, Paul and the Apocalypse 
of John to the State. He shows how their eschatology led them to view 
the State as a provisional institution, though one serving a God-appointed 
purpose save where it becomes absolutist and therefore satanic, as it has 
for the writer of the Book of Revelation. 

Difficult passages like Mt. xi, 12, Lk. xxii, 36 and xxiii, 31 are profitably 
discussed ; that &ouvciat in Romans xiii, 1 refers to demonic as well as 
human powers is re-affirmed ; and in the two chapters dealing with Jesus 
much effort is devoted to showing that though Jesus was no Zealot (as 
Eisler maintained) his “whole ministry was in continuous contact with 
Zealotism, that this formed the background, so to speak, of his activity, 
and that he was executed as a Zealot” (p.49). In the elaboration of this 
argument, however, the evidence of the Gospels seems over-pressed at 
times. That the Jews arraigned Jesus before de procurator as apolitical 
menace (and probably as a Messianic pretender) appears sure enough, but 
did they convince Pilate. that the prisoner was a pe wt sufficiently dangerous 
to be executed as such? Many may still prefer to believe that the desire of the 
Gospel Evangelists to fix the blame for the crucifixion of Jesus squarely on 
the Jews is not the sole explanation of those passages in all the Gospels which 
tepresent Pilate as unwilling to regard Jesus as deserving of death. But 
the book is, of course, a valuable discussion of its theme. 

Whilst Professor Cullmann’s volume reminds us how important eschat- 
ology can be in the interpretation of other N.T. questions, Professor W. G. 
Kiimmel of Marburg provides a scholarly study of the basic eschatological 
problem in N.T. exegesis—the nature of the eschatological message of Jesus 
himself. With the title Verbeissung und Erfillung this work first appeared in 
German in 1945, and fully revised and re-written second edition was published 
in 1953. The 1953 text was reprinted with a supplementary bibliography as a 
third edition in 1956; and it is this third edition which is here translated. 
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Professor Kiimmel rejects the view associated particularly with Johannes 
Weiss, Albert Schweitzer and, more recently, Martin Werner that Jesus 
thought of the coming of the Kingdom of God as exclusively an imminent, 


future event. The ‘ realised eschatology ’ of C. H. Dodd and others is also | & 


regatded as in error. The author’s main conclusions are “ that Jesus 
reckoned on the coming of the Kingdom of God and of the Son of Man 
in glory within the lifetime of the generation of his hearers ” (p. 64), perhaps 
towards the end of that generation, but certainly after an interval of ‘some 
years from the time of his death and resurrection. Jesus is also held to have 
taught that the future triumph was being preceded by a contemporary 
manifestation of the Kingdom. This, however, was not to be seen in the 
fellowship of his disciples regarded as the emergence of a new order of 
human relationships in the lifetime of Jesus, nor in the Church after Easter, 
but only in the person and works of Jesus himself. 

Those who are aware of the considerable differences of opinion about 
the eschatological message of Jesus and the complications of the debate 
concerning this question which have appeared in the Biblical scholarship 
of the twentieth century will not be disposed to accept Professor Kiimmel’s 
conclusions as a definitive solution of all the problems; nor will the author 
himself expect them to do so. But it is true to say that this book has already 
been accepted amongst N.T. experts as one of the really important studies 
of the subject in recent years. It is both thorough and comprehensive. The 
amount of material surveyed is enormous, much of it in footnotes of great 
value to researchers who want to follow up special points. Indeed, the 
footnotes must amount to nearly half the subject-matter offered. The trans- 
lation is reliable; though in one or two important places such as p. 35, 
line 11, wirksam would have been better rendered by ‘ active’ rather than 
by ‘ effective.’ But this publication adds to the literature on the eschatology 
of Jesus a good English version of a book which no student of the subject 
can neglect. 


Battle of the Mind. By William Sargant. London: Heinemann. 
Pp. 248. 255. 

The Psychologic Study of Man. By John Money. Springfield, Illinois: 
Charles C. Thomas. Pp. 216. 36s. 

Reviewed by E. W. Martin (Beaworthy, Devon) 


AFTER a lifetime of empirical analysis, C. G. Jung has said that man is 
placed between the two necessities of life and spirit; and Dr. Sargant’s book 
is a timely reminder of the ways in which spiritual need can destroy life 
in seeking a false fulfilment. Dr. Sargant is a specialist in psychological 
medicine who has become aware of basic similarities between religious, 
political and 2 se disciplines. He believes that the problems facing 


doctors and their nervously ill patients, or of the religious leader seeking 
new converts, may be identical with those issues confronted by nations 
trying to maintain absolute power through the control of political ideas. 

The facts are most lucidly presented, and are in themselves disturbing. 
The Russian scientist, Pavlov, conducted experiments on dogs, finding 
that these animals responded fearfully to stresses and strains in much the 
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same fashion as human beings do. Out of his researches grew the techniques 
for rapid political conversion and thought control known as “ brain- 
washing.” The experimental neuroses induced in dogs by Pavlov were 
similar to war-neuroses experienced by human beings. 

| Religion, cultural beliefs and psychology itself allege that in addition to 
a brain and nervous system man has a soul that controls his ethical behaviour. 
But physiological methods of conversion, whether used by priests, politicians 
or psychiatrists, can bring about an indoctrination, for good or ill. In 
attempting to cure neurosis the psychiatrist has found effective the technique 
of “ abreaction,” which is a release from fear obtained through an integration 
of the dissociated psyche. The psychological treatment is not successful 
as a catharsis unless a change of vision is brought about. Evangelists today 
and in the past have been aware that their power lies not in an appeal to 
intelligence but through the emotions of fear and desire. 

Like Pavlov’s dogs, human beings respond in different ways to specific 
types of stimuli. John Wesley was able to affect his listeners to such an 
extent that many of them were overcome and passed into a faintness and 
delirium not unlike that of the Communist who has deviated from the 
party-line, or the neurotic who must shed his guilt and terror in re-living 
the traumatic moment. 

“Intellectual indoctrination without emotional excitement,”’ Dr. Sargant 
observes, “is remarkably ineffective, as the empty pews of most English 
churches prove; the social pressure which once sent even the agnostic 
or lukewarm to Sunday matins having long been relaxed. And recently we 
found ourselves welcoming a high-powered American fundamentalist who 
had come to win back for the Churches the congregations that they had lost.” 

The comparison between the techniques of political and religious con- 
version now becomes of great interest and import. Dr. Sargant is too 
intelligent to imply that any regression to past forms of fundamentalist 
acceptance, as offered by the life-ignoring Dr. Billy Graham, can be of 
lasting value to the thinking person at this time. Wesley had a power of 
attunement bequeathed to the genius, but modern man or gar for his life 
just what the neurotic demands, namely, a force that will unite. Sargant 
suggests that incidents of the New Testament will have to be put into a less 
ambiguous historical i: agaks and religion given such meaning that 
neither the labourer nor the politician nor the priest will be “the victim 
of a dissociation between his acts and his profession.” 

It would seem that, the author is not fully aware of religious under- 
currents, and he does not sufficiently stress the fact that propaganda emotion- 
ally supported, be bol ni ot evangelistic, is always suspect. Those who 
lose touch with reality and with reason in their zeal for some kind of 
salvation tend to become fanatical, so that spiritual fulfilment itself becomes 
a snare. This work is valuable because of the emphasis it places upon 
physiological processes and the relation of brain to spirit, and because of 
the way in which scientific facts tend to support religious ideas which would 
base life upon rationality rather than upon hysteria or obsession, 

Man is a mystery to himself; and it is the increase of self-knowledge and 
other-knowledge which can bring about the real sanctification which comes 
from effort. Dr. Money, with that somewhat laboured attention to detail 
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typical of the more pedestrian type of American researcher, considers ip 
individual fashion the theoretical foundations of psychology. In this book, 
intended both for the student and the layman, he argues that psychology is 
a biological discipline, and he is probably most illuminating in his outline 
of the ego-functions of spectatorship, control and mastery. 

Jung defines the ego as the record-image of all the activities comprehended 
by it, while Freud said that it was the functign of the ego to test reality, 
Dr. Money is closer to Freud than to Jung; and he attempts to examine 
cettain axiomatic assumptions about the ego and reality. Both facts and 
phantasies originate from the same source, and Dr. Money is both thorough 
and convincing when he begins to decipher human signs and codes. He 
stresses the interdependence of functions, as for example in regard toa 
depressed person. The depression will have arisen because the spectatorship 
functioning has been awry, and thus any attempts at control and mastery 
are impoverished. Also scholars, scientists and artists, confronted with 
what seems an insoluble problem, often persevere under stress. This very 
perseverance can become an abnormality, producing anxiety and terror until 
only a non-creative delay will provoke a situation making for control and 
mastery. 

The pathology of the ego is also considered and some of the central ideas 
in an original thesis are clarified. It is urged that a mind-body separation 
should never be assumed under any circumstances. There is much careful 
argument here and a well-directed scientific purpose, but the layman may 
find the linguistic peculiarities a little difficult to negotiate. Nevertheless, the 
work is one that by a close attention to certain useful ideas demands impartial 
scrutiny from those most concerned about the principles and methods of 
modern psychology. 


Bibliographie zu den Handschriften vom Toten Meer (Beihefte zur Zeit- 
schrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 76). By Christoph Burchard. 
Berlin: Verlag Tépelmann (Walter de Gruyter & Co.), 1957. 
Pp. xv-+118. DM 28. 

Reviewed by Paul Winter (London). 
I r is just over ten years since some strips of leather, inscribed with Hebrew 


letters, came to the notice of a few scholars in the New and Old Cities of 
Jerusalem. These were samples of finds made by bedouin in a cave neat 


‘ the north-western shore of the Dead Sea. The pieces of leather and the 


inscriptions have since become known as the “‘ Dead Sea Scrolls.” Many 
other texts have subsequently come to light, from the same and from 
nearby caves in the Wilderness of Judaea. A great number of the documents 
have been published, and have been translated into several languages. 
Most, but not all, of the texts concérned have been connected with a ‘ sect’ 
variously identified, that flourished in Judaea roughly 2,000 years ago. 
As the texts became progressively known to the scholarly world, more 
and more was written by modern authors about these ancient documents, 
their contents, their historical setting and their significance. In the preface 
to his The Zadokite Fragments and the Dead Sea Scrolls Professor Rowley of 
Manchester University spoke of “ innumerable discussions . . . which have 
appeared in many languages.” Rowley’s bibliography of publications about 
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the Scrolls filled 37 pages. That was in 1952. Mr. John Allegro, in his 
Pelican book of 1956, added 12 more pages listing selected titles of subse- 
quently published books and articles on the subject. Since then, the number 
of these publications has increased again. Furthermore, all such biblio- 
phical aids as existed were found to be inadequate as, beyond giving the 
title of a publication, they did not sufficiently specify with what particular 
or with what problem or section of the complex matter the writers 
of these publications were concerned. The rising tide of publications has 
made such detailed information necessary to assist further research. 

Happily, Mr. Christopher Burchard of the Theological Faculty of 
Géttingen University has now compiled a bibliography that provides 
scholars and students with necessary data. Burchard started collecting 
patticulars for his bibliography in 1954-55 when he spent one year of study 
in the Universities of Boston and Harvard. He continued for another year, 
assembling his material at the Papal Biblical Institute in Rome (where, under 
the guidance of P. Nober, S.J., there is one of the best bibliographical 
services on biblical and theological matters in the world), and he spent an 
additional year and a half on completing his task in Géttingen. The result 
of this labour—in which Burchard was assisted by scholars from many 
countries, of various religious and linguistic affiliation—has now been 
published in the series of the Bethefte to the ZAW. 

To indicate the magnitude of the work involved and the value of informa- 
tion obtainable from Burchard’s bibliographical index, it is necessary to 
mention a few facts. The discoveries made in the Judaean Desert since 
1947 (they are still continuing) come from four or more groups of localities ; 
there appears to be no interrelation between the finds from different spheres. 
These localities are: 


(1) The sites of Khirbet Oumran and Ain Feshkha as well as (up to 1955) 
eleven caves in their vicinity. Finds made in this region indicate that some 
of the sites were inhabited in the 8th-7th century B.C. (The place has been 
identified by Professor Martin Noth of Bonn University and by the Abbé 
Joseph Milik of the Ecole biblique in Jerusalem, respectively, with the 
“City of Salt” mentioned in Joshua xv, 62; see Zeitschrift des Deutschen 
Palastina-Vereins, vol. 71, 1955, pp. 111-123, and Revue biblique, vol. 63, 
1956, pp. 74-76). The Aterary finds from this region, however, the ‘‘ Dead 

Scrolls ” par excellence, belong to a later period, the exact dating of 
which is still disputed though there is no longer any doubt amongst scholars 
that the erminus ad quem has to be put at approximately 68 A.D. 

(2) Caves in the Wadz Murabba‘at area. They have yielded archaeo- 
logical finds some 6,000 years old. The most significant /iterary finds belong 
to the early second century, apart from a papyrus palimpsest with both texts 
in palaeo-Hebrew script older than that of the Lachish letters and perhaps as 
early as the time of Isaiah. 

(3) The Khirbet Mird site, yielding relics of a Palestinian Christian 
occupation from the fifth to the ninth century and including, besides 
teligious texts, a manuscript of Euripides’ Andromache. 

(4) The E/ Bugei‘ah atea where archaeological finds have been made 
from the same period as that in which the site of Ain Feshkha was inhabited 
during the existence of the Davidic Kingdom of Judah (see M. Noth in 
Leitschr. d. D. Palastina-Vereins, vol. 71, 1955, pp. 1-39, especially pp.5 2-55). 
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(5) Non-identified places of discoveries. 

The variety of localities and of the discoveries made at these places 
indicates how circumspect one should be when speaking of ‘‘ The Dead 
Sea Scrolls.” 

On pp. 1-107 Burchard’s Bibiiographie zu den Handschriften vom Toten Meer 
lists 1556 modern publications, books and articles which refer to the recent 
discoveries and to matters of historical and religious interest that appear 
to have a bearing on the significance of the literary finds, or are related to 
their contents. The publications which Mr. Burchard has surveyed are 
written in 22 languages and have 616 authors. They take us up to the 
autumn of 1956. (Since that date, Mr. Burchard has collected further data 
on about 400 publications not mentioned in the present volume). Publica- 
tions are listed alphabetically under the names of authors, i.¢., in accordance 
with the Latin, the Greek and the Hebrew alphabets. The arrangement is 
very clear and gives the essentials of particular books, pamphlets, and 
articles. Under the name of a book there appear references to critical 


reviews of it. Cross-references to the contents of other publications are’ 


given in all instances. 

Of greatest value are Burchard’s tables on pp. 114-118. The information 
condensed in these five pages shows what can be done by using ingenuity 
and patience. Next to the sig/um of a certain manuscript the reader finds 
immediately: (¢) a brief description of the contents of that manuscript; 
(0) an indication, by numerals referring to the preceding bibliography, in 
what oo the original text of the particular manuscript has been published ; 
ya Ws again by numerals, of anything that has been published about 

ss yam manuscript or its contents. In this way the user of Burchard’s 
work is at once informed where he might find elucidation on any particular 
matter or problem in which he is interested. This device is invaluable as a 
time-saver. Burchard’s bibliography to the Dead Sea Scrolls is thus not only the 
most complete, but it is the only practical bibliography on the subject that 
has hitherto appeared. It is to be hoped that extensive use will be made of 
it. Among other things, the work will prevent explorers from “ stumbling 
by accident” upon any solutions, and presenting suggestions for such 
solutions—when they see that others have already stumbled before them 
and. have offered the same suggestions, which in the meantime have been 
refuted. A bibliography like this cannot “solve ” all ‘“ the mysteries ” of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls, but its careful use should reduce the number of 


«mystifications. 


The Message of the Scrolls. By Yigael Yadin. London : Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson, 1957. Pp. 192. 215. 


Reviewed by Paul Winter (London) 


CominG shortly after the publication of the Abbé Milik’s Dix ans d 
découvertes dans ie Désert de Juda, Yigael Yadin’s book is of inestimable value 
insofar as it contains a factual account—from the Israeli side—of the 
dealings with Arab traders and Syriac ecclesiastics in connection with the 
acquisition of seven leather scrolls from Qumran Cave 1. The writer's 
personal memories of his conversation in November 1947 with his father, 
the late Professor Eleazar Lipa Sukenik and extracts from the lattet’s 
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diaries give a vivid and at the same time reliable account of the way in which 
the scrolls were first made available for scholarly investigation. Equally 
trustworthy is Yadin’s authentic report how in 1954 he acquired four of 
the scrolls (from Qumran Cave 1) which had been despatched from purely 
commercial motives to the United States of America by the Syrian Metro- 
politan of Jerusalem. The relevant facts are here recorded with commendable 
precision and with dry humour. 

These accounts occupy the first three of the book’s eighteen chapters. 
The following chapters 4 to 8 deal with discoveries of manuscripts or 
fragments of manuscripts other than those now in possession of the Hebrew 
University. Here Yadin is not in a position to give a first-hand account, and 
he has to rely on the publications of others. In the ninth chapter, which 
bears the superscription “‘ The Scrolls: General,” Dr. Yadin gives a fairly 
good summary of scholarly opinions on the deposit of the Qumran finds, 
in particular on reports from the third and the eight/ninth century on 
eatlier discoveries from the vicinity of Qumran; the subject is important 
in connection with hexaplaric problems and, more fully treated by Dr. 
Yadin, with Qaraite traditions. 

The next part of the book, chapters 10-17, contains a description of each 
separate scroll and its contents. Like the rest of the book, it is written for 
the general reader “‘ to present the relevant facts relating to the Dead Sea 
Scrolls in a straightforward manner so that the reader can draw his own 
conclusions.” Yadin’s sober and objective review of the problems relating 
to the particular documents with which he is concerned in this book compares 
favourably with the quasi-scholarly outpourings of various authors who 
know much less of the problems involved than Yadin does but are more 
ambitious in their assertions. 

In the final chapter, ch. 18, Dr. Yadin sheds his reserve to some degree 
and presents the reader with his own opinion concerning “‘ The Date of the 
Scrolls and the Identification of the Sect.” He sets forth the principles of 
the community that produced the documents discovered in the Judaean 
Desert, both as regards their outward organization and their characteristic 
creeds, customs and beliefs. What Yadin says of the relation of the “‘ Dead 
Sea Sect ” to other Jewish communities or religious movements in the era of 
the Second Temple, of its place within Jewish history and Judaism as a 
whole, as well as of the sect’s relation to New Testament Christianity, is 
well-informed and instructive. Having been mainly concerned with the 
study of the Milhamat scroll, Yadin takes the description in this document 
of the organization of fighting units as a decisive factor for determining the 
historical setting of the sect as a whole. “ The trumpets, the banners, the 
weapons and the tactics ” of the Sons of Light are taken as clues indicating 
the period in history in which the sect that produced this document 
flourished (compare the ‘reviewet’s account of Yadin’s commentary on the 
Milhamat scroll in Novum Testamentum, vol. 1, pp. 327-8). On the basis of 
the description of military customs in the Battle Scroll, Dr. Yadin has 
teached the conclusion that this document came to be written when Roman 
and not Hellenistic fighting customs were prevalent. He therefore dates the 
document in the latter half of the first pre-Christian century. It would be 
imprudent to disregard Yadin’s opinion as he is one of the foremost authori- 
ties on this subject, yet a word of caution is not out of place. Besides the 
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general problem of the Qumran literature as a whole, each of the scrolls 
or writings has problems of its own. The contents of the Battle Scroll 
prove that the men of Qumran were animated by a strongly exclusive- Jewish 
sense of vocation and that they were not by any means “ pacifists.” One 
must pause therefore to search for explanation of the fact that neither any 
fragment from the book of Judith nor such fragments from the book of 
Esther have been discovered among the relics of the Qumran library. As 
to the Battle Scroll itself, the forthcoming 69th volume of the Zeitschrift fiir die 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft will contain a fragment of what appears to be 
an older version of the Milhamat scroll. It would thus seem to be impossible, 
Jrom one of the documents alone that have so far been published and examined, 
to define within strict time-limits the period in which the Qumran Com- 
munity existed: the origins of that community go back to a period in 
history considerably earlier than the closing years of the last pre-Christian 
century. 

A regrettable flaw in Yadin’s otherwise scholarly, if popular, presentation 
of facts and opinions lies in the author’s statement (on p. 186) about Ebionite 
beliefs and the supposed motives of the Apostle Paul’s activity. Here Yadin 
is not in his own field. What he has repeated from fifth-rate theological 
treatises bears no relation to historical facts. It is a pity that the author did 
not seek expert advice on this minor point. 

The concluding pages of the book are so illuminating that a full quotation 
is justified: ‘In the last centuries before the destruction of the Temple, 
there were . . . different .... sects... of Judaism. But this is . . . what gives 
prime significance to the Dead Sea Scrolls; they were written during a 
decisive period in the history of the Jewish people, and on the eve of the 
birth of Christianity. For the first time today we have comprehensive 
documents . . . which shed new and important light on the problems of 
Biblical texts, of the Hebrew and Aramaic languages, and on the belief and 
organization of one of the most astonishing religious sects that ever existed. 
We now have a new basis for the clarification and elucidation of some of 
the facts concerning the foundation of Christianity, and especially of the 
influence of Judaism on the Christian faith. In each of these fields the 
commonplaces of scholarship are up for re-examination in the light of the 
new material offered by the scrolls.” 

-Yadin’s The Message of the Scrolls merits full credit as a scholarly attempt 
to evade “ the commonplaces ” without falling into the opposite defect of 


‘ eccentricity. 


Encyclopedia of Morals. Edited by Vergilius Ferm. London: Peter 
Owen, Ltd., 1957. Pp. 682. 7os. 
Reviewed by D. D. Raphael (University of Glasgow) 


Tuts is a book that would only be produced in America, and the European 
is tempted to dismiss it at once with Dr. Johnson’s disdain of things that 
are not done in his own milieu: “ Sir, a woman’s preaching is like a dog’s 
walking on his hinder legs. It is not done well; but you are surprised to 
find it done at all.” Whatever the dog in the manger may think of the dog 
in the circus, empirical examination is a better test than a priori prejudice 
of whether a thing is done well or ill. 
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The plan of the book is to give about eighty substantial articles (with 
bibliographies) interspersed with some three thousand cross-references. 
The articles are mainly divided between Moral Philosophy, Religion, and 
Anthropology. Philosophy gets the lion’s share, about fifty essays. Most 
of the articles range from 2,000.to something over 6,000 words. With a 
few exceptions, they are sound, scholarly, and informative. Since there are 
plenty of general encyclopaedias providing brief synopses of nearly all the 
topics listed here, it was thoroughly sensible to adopt the plan of a limited 
number of extensive articles. Any such scheme, however, is bound to arouse 
complaints about its principles of selection. Here are mine. 


First, anthropology. The editor says he has preferred to give “ selected 
expositions of the moral systems of two or three specific peoples ” rather 
than “‘ attempt to present the dubious characterization of continental areas, 
such as African, South Asian, South American and North American peoples.”’ 
This is all very well, but in fact the geographical distribution of anthropo- 
logical articles is as follows: six on American Indians (three in North 
America, three in South), two on African peoples (Kenya and Morocco), 
and one on a tribe of Australian aborigines. The omission of the Polynesian 
peoples is surely a serious gap ; a well-informed article on the Maoris, for 
instance, could be of great interest to students of morals. By contrast, the 
proportion allotted to American Indians seems a little excessive, especially 
when it fails to include any Esquimau group, another obvious gap. 


Turning now to religions, there is absolutely nothing, even in the cross- 
references or the Index, about Japan. Shinto is far too important, for the 
comparative study of morals, to be thus neglected. 


The philosophy section is pretty well complete, as the number of articles 
indicates. This encyclopaedia scores over others in giving a great deal of 
space to present-day theory. It perhaps goes too far in this direction, making 
itself ephemeral ; in twenty years’ time, some of the authors dealt with will 
seem very small beer indeed. The preceding generation of philosophers is, 
on the other hand, a little neglected. There is no article on Rashdall. Sidgwick 
is insufficiently appreciated. Of the British Idealists, only T. H. Green gets 
an article, The eighteenth century is treated very fully, but the omission 
of Adam Smith is scandalous. 

So much for the selection of articles. The other main editorial task, the 
compilation of cross-references, is, I regret to say, often wooden and 
unintelligent. For example, the entry for “agape” refers us only to 
Schopenhauer, because the word “agape” happens to occur in the 
Schopenhauer article but not in any article on Christian ethics. As for 
“indignation: see Broad, C. D.” I had to read the article on Professor 
Broad a second time before discovering why he should be singled out as the 
tepresentative of indignation. Eventually I found a sentence which happens 
to use the word in a quite unimportant context. Or again, take the entry 
“Kames: see: Moral Philosophy in America.” Looking up that article, one 
finds the sentence: ‘ For their philosophy they [certain eighteenth-century 
American thinkers] looked to Locke, Hutcheson, Kames, the French 
philosophes, etc.” And that is all. Now I am not suggesting that anyone 
other than the specialist needs to know of the moral philosophy of Hume’s 
kinsman, Henry Home, Lord Kames. But why on earth refer us to a com- 
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pletely uninformative sentence in the article on Moral Philosophy in America 
just because the mere name of Kames chances to be mentioned there and 
not in any of the articles on British eighteenth-century moralists? This is 
the kind of thing we might expect from an indexing machine, not from an 
editor who can imagine his work being used. 

The Index itself must certainly have been compiled by a machine. It so 
happens that the article on Socrates misprints the name of me on p. 546 
as “ Zenophon.” The Index duly omits p. 546 in its entry for Xenophon 
but adds the further entry, “‘ Zenophon, 546.” ; 


Royce’s Metaphysics. By Gabriel Marcel. Trans. by Virginia and 
Gordon Ringer. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1956. 
Reviewed by Bernhard Mollenhauer (San Diego, California) — 


GABRIEL MARCEL is sometimes thought of as the French founder of 
Christian Existentialism, a school of thought which has deepened our sense 
of the meaning of existence. Many years ago he realized the importance 
of Josiah Royce’s contributions to modern thought and saw in him a 
transition between American speculative philosophy and existentialist 
thought. Marcel’s Royce’s Metaphysics has long been the most outstanding 
interpretation and sympathetic analysis of this great American thinker. It 
reminds us of the importance of Royce to Continental thinking. 

Marcel’s definitive exposition of the metaphysics of Royce, long inaccess- 
ible to English readers, is made available to American readers by the 
Foundation For Idealist Philosophy In America. William Ernest Hocking 
has written a preface and Marcel writes an author’s foreword for this edition. 
Elsewhere he wrote, in reference to Royce, “ A philosophy which comprises 
one of the most daring attempts. made in the past half-century to provide 
a solution for the fundamental problems of metaphysics, a solution which 
goes beyond the extremely narrow limits of intellectualism, pragmatism and 
intuitive philosophy.” 


Prehistoric Religion. By E. O. James. London: Thames and Hudson, 
1957. Pp. 300. 308. 
Reviewed by S. G. F. Brandon (University of Manchester) 


‘ONCE more we are indebted to Professor E. O. James for an important 
book in the comparative study of religion. It concerns a field, moreover, 
in which he is particularly well equipped by his earlier training as an 
anthropologist and by his personal acquaintance with most of the chief sites 
of prehistoric culture in Europe. In writing this book he has also filled a 
long-standing need, for, although there have many studies of Prehistory 
which have dealt in passing with the religious practices and beliefs of this 
period, there has existed in English no monograph on the subject ; indeed 
the present reviewer only knows of one such work elsewhere, namely, 
T. Mainage, Les Religions de la Préhistoire, 1921 (curiously not mentioned by 
Dr. James), although the excellent chapters of M. Wernert in the Histoire 
géntrale des Religions, t. 1 (1948), have also served as a useful up-to-date 


summary. 
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The importance of the subject is basic, because, even if today the evo- 
lutionary approach in the history of religions is frowned upon in certain 
quarters, it is obvious that the earliest evidence which we have of man’s 
concern with his own nature and destiny should be invested with a peculiar 
significance. And that evidence is now considerable and in many of its 
aspects very impressive. Consequently the dawn of human culture is no 
longer a matter for speculation, built mainly upon a knowledge of the 
customs of the so-called primitive a still surviving in the world; instead 
archaeological research has provided data for knowing something of man’s 
life in the Upper Palaeolithic era, i.e. some 50,000 yeats ago—indeed some 
insight can even be had of the customs of that mysterious precursor of 
homo sapiens whom the palaeontologists call Neanderthal Man. Such data, 
of course, have to be ip yore without guidance of written records, so 
that all reconstructions of Palaeolithic culture must necessarily remain 
uncertain ; however, the evidence is there, and, when it takes the obvious 
form of ritual burial or that of the famous painting of the so-called “‘ Dancing 
Sorcerer ”’ of the cave of the Trois Fréres in Ariége (France), we find 
ourselves challenged to find the meaning of the thought of our most 
primitive forebears about matters which are definitely “ religious.” 

Professor James’s theme then is one of very great importance. But what 
exactly should be understood by “ Prehistoric Religion”? That it means 
teligious faith and practice in the Palaeolithic era is obvious ; but what of 
the Neolithic period? The terminus ad quem here varies considerably from 
atea to area ; for example, in many places in the Near East a comparatively 
high standard of civilization had been attained while in northern Europe 
men were still living on a primitive Neolithic economy. Dr. James has 
evidently been puzzled about where he should draw the line to conclude 
his survey. He recognizes that attention should be primarily concentrated 
on the Palaeolithic and Neolithic periods where no written records obtain, 
but he has also decided to trace the main lines of his investigations into the 
chief cultures of the ancient Near East in the second millennium B.C., which 
means that he deals with some sophisticated religious systems in literate 
societies. 

Professor James sees man’s religious thought and practice as originally 
centring round the twin mysteries of death and birth and his concern with 
the supply of his food, and these three topics constitute the main lines along 
which he develops his survey. He significantly leaves the question of the 
prehistoric concept of deity to the end; this ordering is dictated by the 
nature of the evidence concerned, for, although some intimations of 
numinous experience are perhaps to be discerned among the data of Upper 
Palaeolithic culture, the evidence of man’s preoccupation with the other 
issues is far more definite and easier to comprehend. 

The evidence of prehistoric mortuary practice points clearly to the fact 
that, from the time of his emergence in the archaeological record, homo 
sapiens has refused to accept death as the definitive end of the members of 
his species. He seems instinctively to have believed in some form of post- 
mortem existence. The variety of his funerary customs suggests a cor- 
tesponding variety of ideas about the nature of this after-life. In its most 
ptimitive form it would seem that the belief envisaged the dead as living on 
tn some physical way beneath the ground, and also as needing the tendance 
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of the living in the matter of food-supply and often being feared as capable 
of maleficent action against those who survived him. | 

The female figurines, with the maternal attributes greatly emphasized, 
which first appear on Upper Palaeolithic sites, start a tradition of such images 
which can be reasonably traced down to the representatives of the- Mother 
Goddess worshipped among so many peoples of the ancient Near East. 
The purpose which originally inspired the making of these so-called 
*““ Venuses ” Dr. James believes was not erotic but sprang from a pre- 
occupation with maternity as the source of new life, thus giving man comfort 
and hope against his dread of death. The analogy between the womb of the 
woman and the womb of the earth seems early to have been appreciated, 
and in the cult of the Earth Mother the goddess came tobe regarded as the 
guardian and nourisher of the dead. 

Besides such adumbrations of the deification of maternity, Palaeolithic 
culture provides other suggestions about the origin of the concept of deity. 
Professor James shows how primitive man, being a hunter, was probably 
faced with a conflict of emotions by having to slay for food the animals 
which he admired and with which he felt a kinship. “‘ It was apparently out 
of this contradictory situation and its emotional tension that the cultus of 
the caves emerged.” However, although he sees such a figure as that of 
the “ Dancing Sorcerer ”’ as an expression of this situation, he apparently 
does not think it worth while to discuss the Abbé Breuil’s suggestion that 
in such a figure we have a kind of “‘ embryonic deity.” He does discuss the 
problem of the origin of totemism in this connection and concludes that the 
institution probably developed from the desire of Palaeolithic man to 
identify himself with the animal which was his source of food and with 
which he felt himself akin. 

Dr. james has many valuable and interesting things to say about the 
origin and development of belief in a sky-god, but space does not permit 
of further comment here. Suffice it to say that Dr. James has given us a 
very important book in bringing together such a mass of relevant material 
and in discussing it in the light of his great knowledge and experience in 
this field of study. The book contains a number of line drawings, but it 
could usefully do with many more (incidentally it is strange that no illus- 
tration of the important bas-relief of the Lausel “‘ Goddess” appears in the 
book, although one is given on the dust-cover). There ate some small 

misprints which should be corrected in the next edition. 


History and Eschatology. By Rudolf Bultmann. Edinburgh University 
Press. Pp. ix + 171. 155. | 
Reviewed by R. Gregor Smith (University of Glasgow’) 


In the current concern with the meaning of history it is extremely valuable 
to have the explicit views of Professor Bultmann. These Edinburgh Gifford 
Lectures for 1955 present in laconic; pregnant form both.a survey of what 
has been thought in Western society and a statement of Bultmann’s own 
position. Amid much that must be familiar to those acquainted with his 
earlier work there is also new and explosive material. . 

I give first a survey of the historical analysis, and follow it with a glimpse 
of the characteristic original views of Bultmann. : 
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We stand today in the midst of a thoroughgoing historical relativism, in 
which the old security of man, as well as his adherence to freedom and truth 
within a reasonable world order, has been replaced by a mere natural processs, 
leading to a nihilist view of life. How can we escape from this? How may 
we detect meaning in history? Bultmann’s fundamental answer to the 
question of man’s helplessness is not to seek meaning in history as a whole, 
but rather to uncover the essence of history in human life. The question 
about meaning in history he calls one-sided. 


The Greeks, and classical historiography generally, were concerned with 
history as part of a natural process. Even where moral interests predominate 
(Livy, Tacitus) these are still seen as embedded in the natural order. Personal 
human responsibility for the future does not come into the picture.. The 
Old Testament view of history is not science in the Greek sense; but 
history is seen in relation to God as the sovereign ruler, who guides and 
educates his people, and through them the whole of mankind. 


Christian eschatology develops a view of the new community as having 
left “‘ real history” behind. ‘ History is swallowed up in eschatology.” 
The new community belongs “no longer to the present world but to the 
new Aeon.” The death of Christ is not a “ historical event ” like, say, the 
story of the life of Moses. It is an eschatological event, the ground of the 
new eschatological community, which is “taken out of the still existing 
world.” This primitive unhistorical eschatology in the early Christian 
community is altered by St. Paul, in that he combines it with a view of 
world history as having after alla meaning: not indeed a meaning in itself, 
but as a history of sin preparatory to the fulfilment by God’s grace. In other 
words, the apocalyptic view of history is modified by St. Paul in terms of 
his anthropology, his view of man: The individual can now enter in 
responsible decision into the new Aeon, thus entering into real historical 
life. “‘ What a man chooses in his decisions is basically not this or that, but 
is himself as the man he is to be and intends to be, or as one who has forfeited 
his real life. For Paul human life is a life before God; the real life then is 
the life confirmed by God, the forfeited life is the life condemned by God.” 


Augustine (following Paul) presents a fully teleological view of history. 
He sees man as distinguished from the world, no longer a part of the 
natural cosmos. Man is “ free in his decisions for good and evil, and 
therewith he has his own history.” This teleological view appears in the 
modern world in a secularized form, from which eschatological elements 
have been abolished. The. idea of progress replaces the Christian idea of 
ptovidence. Belief in progress is not Christian, 

In and through this brilliant, but too brief, analysis of the fundamental 
positions Bultmann offers his own existential interpretation. It is impossible 
to approach any historical situation without a pre-understanding, given in 
the form of a particular question: “ the subjectivity of the historian is a 
necessary factor of objective historical knowledge.” This subjectivity is 
not a merely relativized standpoint, conditioned by the historian’s special 
interest. But behind it there lies an existential encounter with history. In 
seeking to explain what this means Bultmann cites ce Lt the view 
of Collingwood regarding the re-enactment in the mind of the knower 


of what he is studying. The experiences the historian seeks to understand 
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can be truly objective only if they are real activities in his own mind, and there- 
fore subjective. But of course neither Collingwood nor Bultmann thinks of 
this subjective appropriation as a capricious element. The intention is to 
uncover the incompleteness of any historical phenomenon, that is, its 
necessary relation to its own future, or, as Bultmann says, “ the future in 
which it evermore appears as that which it is.” 


At this point Bultmann’s cool candour refuses to indulge in hasty con- 
clusions : we cannot, he says, claim to know the goal of history. “ Therefore 
the question of meaning in history has become meaningless.” Meaning 
in history is only realizable when history has reached its end. For the 
historian there can be no objective knowledge in the sense of absolute and 
ultimate knowledge, nor in the sense of some illusory “ being in itself.” 


What then? Is the question about meaning in history to be simply 
discarded? In the sense of a goal, yes: but if we press the question about 
history as being concerned with mind, with man and his self-knowledge, 
then we can perceive a reality in history which is not merely relativity. Self- 
knowledge includes an act of decision, it includes responsibility over against 
the future. And this responsibility towards the future includes man’s 
reactions towards what comes to him, what is given to him, as lying always 
before him. There is in every man’s present a dangerous element, a 
character of risk, not merely the past as a causal sequence, but the meaning 
of his future, to be chosen or rejected. The relativity of historicism is 
overcome when we recognise history as being concerned with man, with 
individual human beings. 

It is in personal responsibility that the unity of history is to be seen. 
To this notion of personality Bultmann gives a depth which is not to be 
found in either Croce or Collingwood (who have nevertheless pointed the 
way out of mere relativism and ultimate nihilism). He rests his case, in the 
end, upon the possibility of genuine self-understanding. And this possibility 
he finds fully presented in the radically historical view of man to be found 
for the first time within Christianity. Once again, this radical historicity 
means that a man understands himself as “‘ someone future.” The freedom 
to live towards the future in this way is the gift of God’s grace in Christ. 
In Christ the end to the old world has been made. The eschatological event 
is not a cosmic catastrophe, but happens within history, and moreover 
happens again and again, repeatedly present. 

So “ the meaning in history lies always in the present,” and this meaning 
is realized in the eschatological present offered to Christian faith. 

I apologize to the readers of this review for the compressed presentation 
of an argument which is already in the original lectures by no means diffuse. 
I indulge in only one question of my own: if the old categories of eternity 
and time, soul and body, are not adequate to express the paradox of the 
Christian life, have we no other way of expressing the situation that: to say 
that the believer remains within history and yet is taken out of history? 
If “ history is swallowed up in eschatology,” does eschatology not become 

ing entirely different from what it once was? I do not ask for a return 
to the mythological absolutism of the old way of regarding eschatology ; 
but I do wish for a fuller working-out of this kind of existential eschatology 
in terms of the Church and communal responsibility. 
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Visible Saints: the Congregational Way, 1640-1660. By Geofftey F. 
Nuttall. Oxford: Basil Blackwell. Pp. xi+-178. 1957. 25s. 
Reviewed by Roger Thomas (Dr. Williams’s Library, London) 


Tus book fills a gap, and, by implication, draws attention to other gaps 
of a like nature in respect of other denominations and later times. Others 
have studied the political consequences of Independency under the Common- 
wealth and Protectorate, or have concentrated more or less consciously on 
one or more early Congregational heroes. What Dr. Nuttall does is to 
elicit from a multiplicity of little used manuscript, pamphlet and other 
sources a clear and integrated delineation of the life and polity of Con- 
gtegational churches with their distinctive features. At the same time he 
does not ignore but even emphasizes the wide divergencies that existed 
among those most representative of the Congregational way. 

The longest and not the least valuable chapter is the historical introduction 
with its wide geographical survey (so far as sources allow) of the formation 
and growth of Congregational churches and its account of those who took 
a lead in forming them. It is followed by four chapters, on the principle 
of separation, on the principle of fellowship, on the principle of freedom, 
and on the principle of fitness. Following out the ideal as worded by 
Dr. John Owen that “ he that will not separate from the world and false 
worship is a separate from Christ,” it is shown that this meant setting up 
meetings for worship independent of the Parish Church (false because 
national [and unscriptural] and because too indiscriminate in its admission 
to communion). They set up meetings where those with the required 
experiences of grace in their hearts could enjoy the close association of like 
companions, seal their fellowship in a church covenant, keep watch over 
each other, and, when opportunity allowed, choose and appoint pastors in 
whom they discerned apt spiritual qualities. The effect was to make each 
particular church, though maintaining an intimate correspondence with 
like-minded churches, wholly autonomous and its members wholly para- 
mount not only in the ordination of ministers but in other matters. 

In all this the contrast with Presbyterian ideas is manifest, and, while 
Dr. Nuttall does not emphasize the contrasts, he lets them appear by apt 
quotations in each appropriate context. The Presbyterians did not repudiate 
the ideal of the Parish Church, and Baxter is heard grumbling that “ the 
Independent separating rigour is not the way to do people good.” Again 
Presbyterian ordination to the ministry required the concurrence of other 
ministers and was not solely to (and by) the particular congregation but 
also to the wider Christian fellowship. There was no church covenant 
(unscriptural?); admission to membership was by a simple declazation 
of faith without exacting a testimony of experience ; and the authority for 
admission to communion lay with the minister or presbyter. Had facts 
such as these been better appreciated it would not have been so easy to 
make the mistake that has sometimes been made that, after the 1662 ejection 
and the 1689 toleration, the Presbyterians somehow lapsed into Con- 

ionalism. 


gtegati . 

Dr. Nuttall may well claim, with the great Edmund Calamy, that he has 
“acted but the part of an historian.” Nevertheless, as with Calamy, there is 
an evident partiality for his subject; and it is here that a reviewer may 
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have some doubts, or rather, perhaps, wish for some extension of the 
argument. This is especially so of Congregational relations with the world 
outside the consecrated community. An example is the fiasco of the 
Nominated, or “‘ Barebones,” Parliament. Dr. Nuttall does not attempt 
to palliate the failure but his comment is only that “‘ the key was set too high 
for sinful man,” which is to suggest an isolated, if unfortunate, incident 
rather than evidence that should be sifted to see whether it betrays a mote 
deep-seated incapacity such as is indicated in Baxter’s general indictment 
that the Congregationals were “ commonly strickter . . . than Scripture, 
reason, or the practice of the Universal Church would require.” 

We are led, too, to ask about external relations in the matter of freedom 
and toleration. The noticeable feature here is that the chapter on. this 
subject discusses a commendable measure of toleration within, and:among, 
the consecrated communities, and derives it from the principle that religion 
is essentially voluntary and therefore must not be forced. But little or 
nothing is said of ‘the application of this principle to the world outside, 
though this is after all the crux of the question of toleration. At times the 
exposition would seem almost to leave no grounds for toleration unless 
there had been an initial surrender to a central Christian experience as 
Congrtegationals understood it. And what are we to. make of the reference 
to the consequences of “freedom of judgement” “as in later centuries 
it came adrift from its Christian moorings”? Leaving aside questions whether 
a ship must always be adrift when it leaves its moorings or what use it 
is if it is always moored, we may take the metaphor to mean simply that 
no toleration worth the name can be justified unless rooted in an adequate 
faith. This may be readily granted and we may say that such a faith must 
rest upon a belief in the Holy Ghost incarnate in the human race, or, with 
Dr. W. R. Matthews, that “ liberty . . . can be based only on a philosophy 
of religion which reverences reason and tational beings.” But the faith or 
the philosophy need not be specifically Christian, still less that brand of 
Christianity required for a strict Congregational experience. It would be 
unhistorical to expect the modern liberal theory of a seventeenth century 
Puritan, but, even in the seventeenth century, John Locke did so widen 
the voluntary theory of religion as to embrace at least all brands of Christian 
save one. And it may not be out of place to take Baxter’s hint and to ask 
whether there. was not a danger lest Congregational thinking be the victim 
of a misapplied strictness. 

Nor is this the only case where one may suspect misapplied strictness in 
external relations. The suggestion is made that the “ requirement of candi- 
dates’ testimony to the work of grace in their hearts ” “ contributed to 
the preservation of the Congregational churches from the tendencies to 
rationalism which developed within the Presbyterian churches.” Doubtless 
it was so, but was it much to their credit if such “ preservation ” saved them 
from -taking an essential road to truth ? In another connection, however, 
(i.e., the: temptation to-day to misunderstand seventeenth century millen- 
atianism) we ate reminded not to “ forget the gulf created by the newer 
claims of reason and history.” So after all there had to be a launching out 
beyond the original moorings under pilots from an alien outside world. 
' Such comments, however, are but an acceptance of the author’s invitation 
in his foreword to find more weight in the arguments against the Con- 
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gtegational way than he does himself, and they do nothing to detract from 
the intrinsic historical. merit of a book which has unravelled a difficult and 
complicated story and provided a valuable insight into an aspect of history 
too little understood. . 


Jobn Locke, a Biography. By Maurice Cranston. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1957. Pp. xvi + 496. 42s. 


Light and Enlightenment: a study of the Cambridge Platonists and the 
Dutch Arminians. By R. L: Colie. Cambridge University Press, 1957. 
Pp. ix -+ 162. 205. 4 


Reviewed by H. W. Stephenson (Lewes) 


‘No one can doubt, in any considerable way, the thoroughness of Mr. 
Cranston’s research or the judiciousness and nicety with which he has handled 
the material at his disposal. He has, in this full-scale biography of John 
Locke, achieved a remarkably fine piece of work. Though new sources 
of information have already been promised, it:seems unlikely that they will 
affect vitally his portrayal of one well practised in taciturnity and able at 
times to indulge in misrepresentation and even in a surprising mendacity. 
While H. R. Fox Bourne’s Life, published as long ago as 1876, is not super- 
seded, it will yield first place to a book which by its compactness, the sus- 
tained interest it commands, its readableness, and its writer’s aptness in 
summarizing Locke’s philosophical and> political thought, as well as in 
portraying the man, makes it unlikely that it will have a serious rival for 
a very long time. 

Locke had few of the characteristics found most intriguing by the dilet- 
tante reader of biographies and, his mastery of the art of concealment not- 
withstanding, will hardly be suspected of scandalous delights of any kind. 
Mr. Cranston has had no mertetricious aids to the enlivenment of his narrative 
nor, in his subject, any wide compass of magnanimity and large-heartedness. 
In Locke, there was a dearth of some of the qualities usually associated 
with greatness or they were too much subdued, especially those which 
make a man freely companionable and lovable too. By the time he had 
reached the middle thirties, he was “bourgeois, prudent, and self- 
protective.”’ In a quite large way, he was too prudent to be generous and 
too withdrawn to be compassionate, except within narrow bounds. As to 
money, he was both careful and thoughtful; his financial security must 
nohow be endangered. “‘ He was not a giving man,” says Mr. Cranston. 

Locke was, of course, a man of unusual calibre-—a man of high distinction 
and of not a few patrician qualities; also, his respectability was undeniable 
and his piety sufficient, What in him was least admirable was of a kind 
unobserved by many and, in general, was neither conspicuous enough 
nor of such immediate moment as. to measurably diminish his prestige as 
an acute thinker and a man of a wide knowledge of many things. Mr. 
Cranston is strong in his avowal that Locke was a great man and moves 
warily in dealing with his defects; nevertheless, some of his criticisms, 
temperately offered, fail to get a readet’s unquestioning assent, though there 
can be no confidence in offering anything contrary to them. Locke’s short- 
comings (say, his insufficiencies) were not operative all the time and always 
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his secrecy too much prevails. The evidence is too much stinted everyway, 
When we would know what he was thinking and feeling and doing (not as 
a philosopher but as one extensively engaged in mundane affairs), he is too 
much in hiding from us and is likely to remain so. 

As a writer, he had the great good fortune to be expounding trends of 
thought already actuating the minds of many and destined to be approved 
for a long time. In many respects, his own thought was so circumscribed 
as to make it accord well with that of an age which, in matters of religious 
faith, increasingly placed reliance on the demonstrable rather than on any 
insight derived from personal spiritual experience. His aim is thus sum- 
marized by Mr. Cranston-—--“ He wanted to get away from the imagination, 
away from the glamour of medieval things, from reverence for tradition, 
from mysticism, enthusiasm and gloire; away from all private visionary 
insights and down to the plain, measurable, publicly verifiable facts; and 
this desire was central to his whole mission as a philosopher and reformer.” 
As a summary, that is near enough to be good enough, though parts of it 
could be endlessly discussed. Locke’s denial of innate ideas ran counter 
to the thought of many, in particular that of the Cambridge Platonists, but 
in his acceptance of the revelation given in the Bible and nothing else, he 
was nearer to them; the grounds given for such acceptance may appear 
meagre and, as must be noted, the content of that revelation was to be 
brought to the light of reason for its due appraisal as well as its interpretation. 

In Light and Enlightenment, Miss R. L. Colie is concerned about such 
matters and, as she tells us, the research on which her book has been based 
originated, in part, from her desire to know more about the “ intellectual 
milieu ” in which Locke found himself during his exile in Holland. The 
extended title indicates other particular interests engaging her attention 
and these have elicited admirable pen pictures of long sustained disputations. 

Miss Colie sees the Spinozan battle in Holland as having been “ incredibly 
complex and, on the whole, dishearteningly weak philosophically,” and 
difficult to present clearly; but she herself is not seriously disheartened 
since she perceives very well that, for a proper understanding of seventeenth- 
century controversies, the. ear must be “ attuned to the subtleties of seven- 
teenth-century semantics.” Words must be given the meaning then most 
readily, and perhaps necessarily, given to them. Opinions must mean, for 
the historian, what they meant for those “‘ engaged in active battle to defend 
them ”; they are to be apprehended in the context of the controversies 
within which they occur. So Henry More is presented as attacking not the 
philosophy of S Sows as understood to-day but a system of thought which 
he, and most of his contemporaries, found tobe anti-Christian and, in the 
then comprehensive meaning of the word, atheistical too. “ Neither More 
nor Cudworth in England, neither Limborch nor LeClerc in Holland, 

recognized in Spinoza more than an Epicurean, an atomic atheist, a 
mechanical philosopher like all the rest, making no concession whatever 
to the supreme truth of revelation.” And that was not the whole story ; 
Limborch avowed that Spinoza deliberately wrote obscurely “ in order not 
to show all too plainly the godlessness of his opinions.” 

Not less than one-third of this book is concerned with Henry More, 
Spinoza, and the Spinozan opposition in Holland; among other soeagenn 
are those on the background of Anglo-Dutch Arminianism, on stages of 
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the mechanistic philosophy as found in the writings of Hobbes and Descartes, 
and on Cudworth and the Vitalist Controversy. Readers of these several 
studies will be led to hope that Miss Colie’s aim to publish a survey of the 
writings of Grotius and their influence upon English thought will be 
achieved ; her familiarity with the Dutch language and, also, the ease and 

ess with which she records the results of her research, will serve 
her well, as they have done in the work now before us. 


Fundamentalism and the Church of God. By Gabriel Hebert. London : 
§.C.M. Pp. 160. 155. (paper cover 75. 6d.). 


Reviewed by Arthur Berry (Oxford) 


Tu1s book is a sign of the recently renewed debate on the nature and 
authority of Holy Scripture due to the revival of “ Biblical Theology ” and 
of conservative evangelicalism in the Christian Unions in the universities 
under the aegis of the Inter-Varsity Fellowship. The roots of this revival 
reach back to the 19th century, though with the history of it we are not now 
concerned, except to say that some knowledge of the development of con- 
servative evangelicalism in our time is necessary for an understanding of why 
it has arrived and what it is trying to do. 

The campaigns of Billy Graham have served to bring before thoughtful 
Christian folk the problem of the use of the Bible in evangelism, and a 
notable correspondence ensued in The Times in which, however, some of 
the issues involved were not gone into. Further, many of those most 
competent to comment on them remained silent. But the debate is on, and 
it is likely to continue in view of its importance and of the need for guidance 
on the part of Christians and others in their concern about truth. Of late, 
two books of importance have appeared, one by Professor J. K. S. Reid 
on The Authority.of Holy Scripture and another, a better book, by Dr. John 
Baillie on The Idea of Revelation in Recent Thought. Now has come this book 
by Gabriel Hebert of the Kelham Community, now working in South 
Australia. Fr. Hebert is most concerned about the question of “ Funda- 
mentalism ” and not least as it concerns Christian unity, for there is a marked 
sectarian tendency among conservative evangelicals who are sometimes 
unable to co-operate with other Christians because of their own convictions 
about the Bible and evangelistic methods. The author is evidently well- 
informed about what such conservatives believe in a way that liberals 
often ate not ; and he is sympathetic as regards their faith and evangelistic 
concern. The temper of this book is charitable’ and eirenical, and there is 
much shrewd thinking expressed lucidly and with admirable restraint. Of 
such value is the author’s statement of the origin of the term “ Funda- 
mentalism ”’ in American theological debate 50 years ago ; and, as might be 

from Fr. Hebert’s other writings, he sets forth the message of the 
Bible in strictly traditional fashion. He writes as one who is not a “ Liberal,” 
'though he ought to have added “ theologically”, for he admits, without 
qualification, » necessity of Biblical criticism, and he does not think or 
write illiberally. One is perplexed by his assumptions that the liberal era 
is over, that liberalism ensues in heresy, and by his association of this epithet 
with Continental writers whose extreme views have found scant favour 
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among: the liberal theologians of the Church of England and of the Free 
Churches who have done so much to maintain orthodoxy in faith while 
being liberal in temper and in method. 

The discussion about the truth of God and of the relation between Biblical 
language and the methods of science and-history is limited and inadequate. 
This is not a big book in size ; and the challenge presented by Bultmann is 
not gone into, relevant as it is to this whole issue. The question of the 
media of revelation and of the use of words as expressive of faith needs 
fuller handling, though towards the end of the book the author shows his 
mind; for he rejects such concepts as inerrancy and infallibility, and will not 
allow the identification of the Word of God with the words of Scripture, 
a point not made clear in the earlier chapters.. He does not discuss the term 
“ propositional truth” as applied to the older view of the Biblical witness 
but tries to show that the conservative view has been influenced by the 
materialistic thought of our time. Dr. John Baillie deals with these points 
much more satisfactorily, though Fr. Hebert makes effective use of the words 
of St. Paul as quoted by Professor R. H. Fuller that “'We have this treasure 
in earthen vessels.” 

Also of interest, though the criticism is too gentle, is Fr. Hebert’s chapter 
on the I.V.F. commentary on the Bible, A New Bible Commentary, which 
he takes as representative of conservative evangelical scholarship. He has 
no difficulty in pointing out some of the weak places in its armour while 
admitting its devotional value. But have we any right either to a faith or 
to a view and use of the Bible which are sheltered, if not fettered, by some 
sort of exclusive tradition of interpretation? In chapter 8 there is an 
appetising summary of a novel by the Bishop of Gothenburg entitled 
Sten Grunden (Stony Ground) which one would like to-read in full. It tells 
the story of a young Swedish priest concerned about some of the issues 
which lie behind this book and of his “‘ release ” in the course of his pastoral 
ministry. Here Fr. Hebert shows that the question of the nature and function 
of the Church is essentially bound up with the question of the nature and 
use of the Bible. Incidentally, Fr. Hebert’s views. of Baptism, as a Catholic, 
are not those held by conservative evangelicals. It is to be hoped that this 
book will be read widely both by conservatives and liberals, though it should 
be said that it is high time that we had further treatment of this subject 
by theologians of admittedly liberal views. 


The Ramayana of Valmiki. . Translated by Hari Prasad Shastri, Vol... London: 
Shanti Sadan, 1957. Pp. xii+543. 25s. 


Reviewed by Betty Heimann (London). 


THE Ramayana, one of the two national Epics of India, is handed down to 
us in seven books of which the first :and last books are probably, as in the 
Rgveda, a frame later added to the original work. 

The present volume of its English translation contains books 3 to 5. 
The third and last volume is year ne to the Preface, for next 
year. 
This translation into English is true to the general tenor of the early 
epic poem. Rightly some archaic English terms are inserted in order to 
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retain the flavour of the original text which dates back more than two 
thousand years. There is only one controversial question: is it advisable 
to use the technical term “ Titans” for the demons? This recalls the 
Greek “‘ giganto-machia “ in a sense too narrow and fixed for the Indian 
traditional fight between demons and gods and their respective followers. 
Since Rgvedic times this struggle between the good and evil forces of nearly 
equal value and power has been the subject of Indian psychological myth- 
ology. The asuras and the gods of the Rgveda and the raksasas and heroes 
of the Ramayana represent the continuous opposition between the two 
psychological antagonists, while the Titans stand for the merely physical 
possibilities of super-human force, . The ancient Rgvedic term gra covers 
both, veneration and awe, for good and bad alike. 


This first Indian Ka@vyam of poetical literature is traced back to one author, 
Valmiki, though later interpolations have added new variations and 
formulations. The second great national Epic of India, the Mahabharata, 
on the other hand, is an anonymous work of mythological stories. This 
explains the name of its legendary author, Vyasa, the compiler or selector. 

The artistic beauty of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana alike is based 
on India’s adherence to the mythological law of an intertwined Universe: 
All cosmic beings take part in the struggle between the hero Rama and his 
opponent, the ten-headed demon Ravana. Monkeys and vultures are allies 
of both parties. The vegetable and animal kingdoms also take sides in this 
fight. The charm of poetry and its rich imagery, the abundance of similes, 
result from this ancient law of equality and interrelationship of all universal 
beings. Animal, plant, man, god or demon are equal expressions of Nature’s 
forces in movement and counter-movement. 

From this ancient law ambiguous ethics.emerge. The ethics of the 
validity of prophecy and curse are strictly upheld. The demons in the 
Ramayana take justification for their deeds from the promise earlier given 
to them by the gods that their opponents shall come under their sway. 
However, using their spiritual power of changing their form at will, the 
hero and his army can escape from the gaping mouth of destruction by 
turning themselves into minute beings finding their way out before the 
monster can close its jaws—so the story repeatedly relates. 

Ethics are ambiguous ; the power attained by asceticism is equally shared 
by the good and evil forces. Only in the very last moment do the ascetic 
powers of the good forces prevail. 

The third book translated in this volume is the Saudara Kanda, the Pleasant 
Chapter. Unexpectedly for the Westerner this “ Pleasant” Book. deals 
exclusively with the alluring beauty of the demons’ residence. Ethics, then, 
in the Western sense are not applicable to the good alone.. Beauty is an 
absolute value in itself and beyond ethical arbitration. 


A special asset of the book in hand lies in its glossaries. Here not only are 
the mythological names of the manifold weapons in the blood-curdling 
combat and the names of the combatants explained according to. their 
literal meaning, but also a glossary of plants is added in which their medicinal 
qualities are analysed—at last an attempt is made to investigate the pharmaco- 
logical significance of ancient Indian herbs and roots in their usage from 
ancient times up till to-day. : 
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Sex in Christianity and Psychoanalysis. By William Graham Cole, 
London: Allen & Unwin, 1956. Pp. xiv + 329. 215. 
Christian Essays in Psychiatry. Edited by Philip Mairet. London: 
S.C.M. Press, 1956. Pp. 187. 155. 

xe ts Reviewed by Geoffrey Beck (Oxford) 


THERE is an assumption common to these two books which is also the 
justification for reviewing them together. It is that truth is whole, and that 
the Holy Spirit, who leads us into all truth, speaks to the Church in divers 
manners and not least through the various disciplines of science. 

In this case it is the insights of psychology and of psychiatric experience 
which are assumed to be fruitful for the ministry of the Church. This may 
not be very startling to those well versed in the debate between science 
and Christian belief. Yet Church and psychiatry are still often estranged 
by mutual suspicion, nor are the grounds of mistrust always lacking in 
validity. 

The author of the first book, an American university teacher and chaplain, 
is able to assert, even before he reaches his summary of psychoanalytical 
thought about sex, that ‘‘ this book itself will shock many.” Now it may 
well be that he has his own countrymen and fellow-Christians particularly 
in mind, but that is not an end of the matter. It is not the work of a man 
aiming to shock his readers, but rather an eminently sane analysis by a 
scholar and pastor who has also an avowedly clear case to make. 

He has been examining the interpretations of sex in Christianity through 
the centuries and finds an increasing dualism, reminiscent of Hellenism but 
not of Jesus, as he moves from Paul by way of Augustine and Aquinas to 
the Council of Trent, and only a partial redressing of the balance in Luther, 
Calvin, and “Contemporary Catholicism.” On the other hand, despite 
the many reflections of these inadequate conceptions in the attitude of 
modern Anglo-Saxons at least, he does discover a fresh naturalistic recog- 
nition of the place of sex in the divine purpose in “‘ Contemporary Protestant” 
writers as vatious as Weatherhead, Reinhold Niebuhr, Otto Piper and 
Brunner. 

But he would plead for a reassessment of Christian standards and their 
exposition in the present western situation underlined for us by the allegedly 
non-moral researches of Kinsey and others, a reassessment that should start 
from the agreement of Christianity and psychoanalysis “ that sexuality is to 

‘be .” Such rethinking must take account of the aura of anxiety, 
sin and neurosis that surrounds much of the conventional attitude to sex. 

Here is plainly the real point of contact with the valuable group of 
“Christian Essays in Psychiatry,” if the traffic of thought and experience 
is to be fruitfully two-way. Contributed by members of varying church 
traditions the essays are addressed “ primarily to physicians, pastors, 
teachers and others who have a practical interest in psychology and psycho- 
—— treatment,” and share the presuppositions of a Christian conception 

But two essays above all others reminded me of the long way to be 
travelled in Christian rethinking, not only by: the professional ministry, in 
matters fundamental to pastoral and educational work. They were “ The 
Development of the Religious Attitude in Children” by Eve Lewis, an 








THE SOCIOLOGY OF KNOWLEDGE W. Stark 


Dr. Stark, inspired mainly by the sociological and philosophical 
principles of Max Weber, shows that the sociology of knowledge 
can throw light on the origins of truth, and is an invaluable instrument 
in man’s quest for a bedrock of certainty on which to base his 
knowledge, his thought and his culture. 36s. net 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF C. G. JUNG 


Volume XI—PsyCHOLOGY AND RELIGION, WEST AND East. This 
volume includes Psychology and Religion (Terry Lectures, 1937); 
A Psychological Approach to the Dogma of the Trinity; Trans- 
formation Symbolism in the Mass; Psychotherapists or the Clergy; 
and Answer to Job. Part II opens with the two commentaries on 
sacred books of Tibetan B ism and closes with the famous 
introduction to the J Ching. About 25s. net 


PAINTING AND REALITY Susanne Langer 


The author discusses the kind of reality proper to paintings and their 
relation to the natural order, showing that the evolution of modern 
painting makes positive sense. 117 half-tone Illustrations, 45s. net 


BURKE’S ENQUIRY INTO THE SUBLIME AND BEAUTIFUL 
Edited by J. T. Boulton 


The first critical edition, with an introduction tracing the main 
sources of Burke’s ideas and establishing the nature of his originality. 
2 About 30s. net 


Two new additions to the 
Studies in Philosophical Psychology series 


THE UNCONSCIOUS Alasdair MacIntyre 


‘A philosophical study of the concept of unconscious mental activity, 


particularly as Freud developed it in his formative early writing. 
About 12s. 6d. net 


THE CONCEPT OF MOTIVATION | R.S. Peters 


The author deals with problems connected with explaining human 
behaviour, which are often conceptual in character and not simply 
due to our ignorance of fact. About 12s. 6d. net 
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educational psychologist and an essay by a psychiatrist, Anthony Storr, on 
“ The Religious Development of the Individual.” 

As the Church grows in understanding the nature of the. varieties of 
immature elmore experience in adults, in contrast to that “ mature 
manhood, . . . the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ,” so may 
it be the more effectively uséd of the Spirit as a community in which the 
anxious, the neurotic, and the sinner find true release and wholeness of life 
in personal relationships. 


St. Basil the Great and Apollinaris of Laodicea. By G. L. Prestih 
Edited from his Papers by Henry Chadwick. London S.P.CK, 
Pp. x + 68. 125. 6d. 


Reviewed by O. R. Clarke (London) 


THE four letters of Basil and Apollinaris have been commonly regarded i as 
forgeries. Dr. Prestige was of the opinion that the letters were genuine, 
and in this careful and interesting study advances his reasons for doing so, 
Unhappily Dr. Prestige, Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral, an outstanding 
Patristic scholar and attractive writer, died before the work was completed. 
Dr. H. Chadwick, Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge, has prepared the | 
work for publication with skill and love. In his Introduction Dr. Chadwick 
declares that critical editions of Athanasius’ letter to Jovian, of the Refutatio 
hypocriseos Meletii, and of the Tomas ad Antiochenos are necessary for a secute 
consideration of the question. “But in the meanwhile,” writes Dr. 
Chadwick, “Dr. Prestige’s study gives us plenty to think about, and 
represents a notable advance in the study of a crucial period in the Arian § 
controversy.” 

In the opening paragraphs of his book Dr. Prestige states in a style, 
typically clear and forthright, his purpose: “A series of four letters 
ostensibly exchanged between Basil and Apollinaris is printed near the end 
of the collection of Basil’s correspondence (Epp. 361 and 363, Basil to 
Apollinaris, 362 and 364, Apollinaris’ replies). They are usually dismissed 
off-hand as ‘ obviously’ spurious. This conclusion demands serious te 
consideration, and grounds are here presented for pronouncing them to be 
genuine.’ 

Dr. Prestige’s method is first to give the historical setting and background, 
and then to consider the literary evidence. The book contains also a trans- 
lation of the correspondence, and two appendices: ‘* The text of the 
Exstathian Document,” and “ Ancient Misrepresentation of Apollinaris.” 
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